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Self-Help Colleges 


by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Educational Assistant, Higher Education Division 


> * * Chere is in the United States a small 


group of colleges that are distinc- 
i 4 tive by reason of their student em- 
ployment opportunities. At these 
colleges a students are required to assist 


with the necessary for the functioning 
of the institution or to do some other kind 
of labor Under supervision the students do 
the cooking, serving, cleaning, and farm work, 
or work it me industry which the institu- 
tion sets up te provide extra employment. 


These so-ca 1 Sé lf-help colleges are located 


for the most part in the South, where a tra- 
dition of student labor has survived over 
three-quarters of a century many early fail- 


ires to put such a plan into operation. 

The idea of student labor originated from 
the desire to afford a means of making educa- 
tional opportunities available to underprivi- 
leged young people, particularly in the south- 


ern mountains, by permitting them to work 


for their tuition and other college expenses 
This is still the basic reason for the work re- 
juirement, but out of the experience of in- 
under the 


stitutions have operated 


student-lab program for some time there 
have come to be recognized certain values in 


the performance of the work itself. Observa- 


tlol has econvineed the college authorities 
that a brief od a day spent in doing some 
kind of useful work is wholesome for the 
student It is a desirable substitute, they 
feel, for the time usually given by college 


rts and other forms of extra- 


curricular act ties, and contributes more to 


their physical, mental, and spiritual welfare. 
It is, further re, a means of bringing the 
educational ¢ erience into closer relationship 
with the work students will be called upon to 
do when the eave college, and it serves as a 
preparatio1 r such work whether it be 


along the sa different lines. 


For these reasons and because of the ill 
effect on n ile of having one group of stu- 
aents ser remainder, the institutions 
require « student to work whether his 
financial needs make it necessary or not So 
convinced of the value of student labor are 
institutio1 that have tried it, that Tuskegee 
Institute (for Negroes), which required work 
of every student at the beginning and for a 
good mar ears but later gave it up (pre- 
sumably for lack of sufficient opportunities 
to continue t), has recently restored the re- 
quirement t has been able to do this by 
introducing dustries on the campus. 


Che time 


given to labor by students in all 
of the self-help colleges is about 2 hours a day, 
not enough to interfere with the student’s 
academic [Those who desire to work 
longer in order to 


earn more may do so, if the 
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Girls working in the bakery, Berea College. 


work is available. In such cases the academic 


load is reduced. 
Industries Established 


In order that the work requirement may be 
absolute, most of the self-help colleges have 
had to resort to means to give students work 
outside of that needed for the running of the 
institution. They have therefore established 
on their campuses such industries as printing, 
weaving, broom and woodworking factories, 
and metal crafts shops. They have set up 
their own laundries, bakeries, and canning 
factories. Nearly all of them, being situated 
in or near the open country, have their own 
farms on which their students produce the 
food for their dining halls. A number of the col- 
leges have thus become practically selfsustain- 
ing, an aim which all of them wish to achieve. 

The tuition and other fees are kept very low 
at the self-help colleges so that all students 
may earn enough to pay the greater part of 
them. 
extra work make enough to pay for all. 


A considerable number may through 


Democracy and simplicity are fostered at 


the self-help colleges. There are usually pro- 


hibitions against drinking, smoking, secret 
societies, intercollegiate games, and fancy 
dress. At one institution, Berry College, 


Mount Berry, Ga., uniform dress is required. 
The boys wear overalls; the girls chambray 
dresses and sunbonnets. The boys have one 
plain dark suit of solid color for dress occa- 


sions; the girls one blue serge dress for 
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winter and one white dress for summer. 
Every detail of the girls’ dress, such as color 
of shoes and hose, is prescribed, and the uni- 
form articles may be purchased from the 
campus store. 

Religious observance is also usually re- 
quired at the self-help colleges, although most 
of them have no church affiliation. An 
exception to this is a group of 10 institutions, 
6 senior colleges and 4 junior colleges con- 
trolled by the Seventh Day Adventist Church, 
and distributed over all sections of the 
country. 


Operation Similar 


Although different in their programs from 
each other in some respects, the self-help 
colleges operate very much in the same way. 
Berea College, located in the town of Berea 
in the Kentucky mountains, has probably 
had a student labor program longer than any 
other institution, and may have served as a 
model for the rest. The college has been in 
existence since 1855 and has from the begin- 
ning provided work for those of its students 
who must earn their way. In recent years it 
has made work compulsory for every student 
Whether he needs it as a means of self-support 
or not, every student must work a minimum 
of 10 hours a week, made up of two consecu- 
tive class periods a day. Students receive 
their labor assignments at the same time and 
on the same schedule as their academic 


classes. 


An interesting feature of the work require- 
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Broom shop at Southern Junior College, Collegedale, Tenn. 


ment at Berea is that the students must 
apply for their jobs as do workers in outside 
If a student loses one job it is his 
responsibility to look for another, and he 
must at all times have a job. The 
tions are gone over by the college in the sum- 
enrolJed in the fall 


industries. 


applica- 


mer and no student is 
semester until he has secured a labor assign- 
ment. 

Berea enrolls approximately 2,000 students 
By assigning to them practically all of the 
work required to run the college, 76 percent 
of them are provided for. As this leaves an 
additional 24 percent who 
the college has organized a number of indus 
tries in which they may work 


must have jobs, 


Fireside Industries 


To encourage the revival of such mountai: 
household arts as weaving, knitting, basket 
making, etc., as well as to create jobs for its 
students, Berea organized its Fireside Indus- 
tries. It followed this with the setting up of a 
broom factory, a weaving factory, and a wood- 
craft department. Other industries have been 
added from time to time as opportunity and 
means permitted, and the college anticipates 
adding still more. 

The college owns and operates with student 
labor a campus hotel for the accommodation 
of guests; a gift shop where articles made by 
the students are sold; a bakery, a creamery, a 
cannery, and an ice plant, which supply both 
college and outside customers; a laundry; a 
college press; and a college store. Its mainte- 
nance department employs many students, 
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who make all of the repairs and do much of 
the construction work of the college from 
cutting the lumber to the complete erection 
including the work of tinning, 
Its extensive farm 


of buildings, 
plumbing, painting, etc. 
with all its activities, its blacksmith shop, and 
its sewing industry provide other sources of 
money-earning. 

All of the self-help colleges report many 
more applicants for admission than they can 
accommodate. One institution, the Southern 
Building maintenance is a student respon- 

sibility at the Berry Schools. 





Junior College, at Collegedale, Tenn., which 
requires its students who work in the indus- 
tries to sign a 3-year contract, reports that 
some parents who are not members of the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church, by which the 
college is controlled, place their children at the 
college for benefit of the industrial experience, 

The primary object of student labor is to 
make higher education possible for boys and 
girls who would otherwise be deprived of it, 
But the idea of work as a part of education 
itself is gaining ground. Evidences of this 
are the increasing number of self-help colleges, 
the cooperative plans of higher education and 
industry, particularly in the engineering field, 
and the character of the jobs which students 
are permitted to undertake in the adminis- 
trative and educational work of the institu- 
tions. With regard to the latter, the director 
of personnel study in one of the large univer- 
sities in the East, which has made generous 
provision for student employment, said that 
his office had “‘even received from students of 
applications for assign- 


comfortable means 


ment to work without stipend, because 
of the opportunities for personal development 
Self- 


help colleges are, therefore, educationally as 


attached to many of the positions’”’ 


well as financially, distinctive 


k* 
Legislature Authorizes 
Parent Education 


Parent education has now become a part of 
the school program in the State of Pennsyl- 
This is the 
education has 
of the 

other 


vania by legislative enactment. 
third State in which parent 
work 
State department of education. The 
States are New York and California. 

The Council of 
Education State Parent-Teacher 


part for 


become a part of the regular 


Pennsylvania Parental 


and the 


Association have taken a leading 


several years in developing interest in parent 
about 


education, and in bringing 











action in | 


providing legal authority for parent education | 


in the publie schools. The council has a 
close relationship to the State department of 
education since the superintendent of public 
instruction appoints the chairman and execu- 
tive secretary of the council. 

The Council of 


assist the State superintendent in developing 


Parental Education will 
a program of parent education and coopera- 
tion in education. Council officers appointed 
by the State superintendent for a year are: 

University, Phila- 
Martin Chowrosky, 
Pitts-| 


Emma Johnson, Temple 
delphia, chairman, and 
principal, Folk 
burgh, executive secretary. 


and 


Elementary Schools, 


The council has met discussed three 
important problems in connection with the 
work which will be inaugurated in Pennsyl- 
vania: ‘‘Certification of for this 


work, minimum standards for the education 


teachers 





of leaders, and the interpretation of the pro- 
gram to school officials and lay leaders.” 
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Jetermining 


If one pupil reads one book in one 


kkk 


week, how many books will 35 pu- 


pils read in the same length of 
time?’ In accordance with the 
simplest principles of problem-solving we 


might reason: ‘“‘If cne pupil reads one book in 


one week, 35 pupils will read 35 times 1 book 


or 35 books But in terms of our experience 
with pupils and books, we answer less pre- 
cisely yet more accurately, “It depends.” 
For we have learned that reading habits de- 


The most impor- 
perhaps, the 
Kis reading ability, to his reading 


pend upon many factors. 


tant, pertain to the reader—to 
maturity of 
and to his reading atti- 


interests and tastes, 


needs, and motives. Others pertain to 
its 


format, 


tudes, 
material 
its 


aspects of the reading accessi- 


bility, the the 
interestingness of its content, the scope of its 


attractiveness of 
treatment, its literary quality, its clarity of 
the which it is 
understandable to the Only 
these two sets of factors are put into their right 


presentation, and extent to 


reader. when 
relationship, when the right reader has access 
to the right book, can we hope that he will 


read any book in any given period of time. 
The Teacher’s Task 


Every teacher is faced with the problem of 
fitting reading materials to pupils’ abilities, 
interests, and needs. In the early elementary 
grades, there is the task of providing “‘experi- 
ence lessons’’ and of selecting reading charts, 
work books, basal texts, literary readers, and 


recreational books, all intended to make learn- 


ing to read a joyous adventure, and not, as 
Rousseau termed it, ‘‘the scourge of infaney.”’ 
In later grades, when reading has become a 
tool for learning, materials in literature, geog- 
health 


toward 


raphy, history, science, and must be 


ready under- 


the 


selected with a view 


standing and appreciation of content 


presented—-not alone for the best reader but 
for the slow, unskillful reader also. Because 
what is appropriate for the one is likely to 
be incomprehensible to the other, class 
reading lists require constant and conscious 


adjustment 


At the secondary-school level, we are told, 


pupils should become acquainted with some 
“books of all time” in each of the arts and 
sciences, with standard classics, modern fic- 
tion, timely nonfiction, histories of the various 


fields of learning, and books which provide 
opportunity for indirect participation in the 


activities of adult living. Merely expose the 
pupil of superior or even average reading abil- 
ity to these materials and the desired reading 

But 
‘We can’t give him classics,” 


ete 


pattern is begur what of the reader of 


lesser ability 


declares thi schoo! teacher. isn’t 


high 
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Difficulty of Reading Materials 


by Bernice E. Leary 


fair to Stevenson and Shakespeare to make 
them practice fields for the inexpert reader.”’ 
‘“What he should have,”’ writes a district super- 
intendent, ‘‘is a series of primers with the sub- 
ject matter appealing to his interest in adven- 
ture which will prepare him for Treasure Island, 
South of Zero, and Bounty. 
Something like this: 


Mutiny on the 


‘See the pirate. 

He is a big pirate 

He is a bold pirate 

He is a bad pirate 

He has a knife in his hand. 

The knife is bloody. 

The knife is bloody because the pirate has just 


stuck it into a sailor’s throat.’ ”’ (1 


fF Some schools are experimenting with “‘ac- 


tion-story” primers which treat of pirates, 


Indians, sea captains, and cowboys, as well as 
teacher-made materials of a more con- 
In the main, however, high- 


with 
servative kind. 
school teachers aim to select from books al- 
ready available easy “‘juveniles’’ and simple 
informational materials which promise to meet 
the reading needs and interests of immature 
adolescents and to develop their reading power 
and appreciation. 

The director of adult classes has his problem 
also. He needs no scientific evidence to prove 
that of the adult this 
country reads scarcely as well as the average 
His students are likely 

But they are attend- 
ing evening school in the hope of learning to 
better. They adult 
health, home and family, vocations, 
economics, international affairs, world prog- 
and they want them written in a simple 


most population in 
seventh-grade pupil. 

to read even less well. 
books on 


read want 


themes 


ress 
and pleasing style, easy to read and easy to 
understand. 

The confusion arising from contact with any 
but the simplest reading material is illustrated 
by an adult reader’s reaction to Gide’s First 
Principles of Political Economy against which 
he built up the following case: ‘‘I couldn’t 
understand it. big words. I 
couldn’t figger out what he was talking about. 


Too many 
He used so many big words I never seen. I 
tried to use the kid’s dictionary but by the 
time I’d hunted up the words, I’d clean forgot 
what he had said before.”’ Contrast with this 
the statement of another adult, of the same 
age, 35 years, and of the same level of educa- 
tion, through sixth grade, also a reader of daily 
newspapers, who reacted to the simplified 
Robinson Crusoe as follows: “I liked this book. 
like He made the best of 
everything. It was easy to understand. The 
words were so you could read right along.” 


Crusoe was me. 


1 Figures in parentheses apply to references cited at end of 


article. 


What books shall we give these incompetent 
adult readers in order that they may derive 
worth-while entertain- 
books too great an 
penditure of time and effort? This is a 
question that confronts not only the teacher 
of adults, but librarian, readers’ adviser, forum 
leader, director of educational radio programs, 
and other persons who are attempting to ex- 
tend the experiences of adults by way of the 


significant ideas and 


ment from without ex- 


printed page. 
Difficulty the Bane of Readers 


There is a tendency in the modern school 
to swing away from painful learning, and 
rightly so. We 
prove that the pupil who struggles with expe- 
riences imposed upon him by the school is 
likely to look upon formal learning as dis- 
tasteful and to discontinue it as early as pos- 
sible. The preference of children of all abili- 
ties for simply written books has been shown 
by Huber (2), whose findings indicate that 
unfamiliar vocabulary and long and involved 
sentences are important factors affecting 
choice, and that their influence is in the nega- 
tive direction. At the high-school level, too, 
a marked relationship has been found betweeti 


have abundant evidence to 


enjoyment and comprehension, and between 
lack of enjoyment and difficulty (3). 

The enthusiasm with which we have seized 
upon New Russia’s Primer and What Time Is 
It? books intended to enlighten millions of 
matters of 
significance; popularly 
written books as Hunger Fighters and Microbe 
Hunters; and upon brochures dealing briefly 
with current social and economic problems, 
that 
prefer easy 


untutored peasants concerning 


social upon such 


shows even mature readers sometimes 
reading, particularly in an un- 
familiar field. In fact, most of us want the 
elementary concepts of a new field presented 
in an appealing, understandable, nontechnical 
style beyond which we can extend our acquaint- 
ance, if we wish to do so, with a degree of 
confidence. 

If, as Cheney (4) conciuded from his eco- 
nomie survey of the book industry, ‘difficult 
books,’’ after school, as well as in school, “are a 
prime unmaker of readers,’’ that they repre- 
sent the “erowning mishandling of bringing 
book and reader together,” then it is important 
for us to know what makes a book difficult for 
a reader of known ability. For not only may 
poor readers from growing 
may cause good readers to 


And both good and poor 


misfits prevent 
better, but they 
become less good. 
readers may ultimately become ‘“‘book-burned, 
book-searred, and book-sick”’ through contact 
are too obscure and too 


with materials that 


complicated for understanding and enjoyment. 
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Who can deny that misfits have occurred 
and are continuing to occur? How can we 
interpret the current demand for remedial 
reading throughout the educational system 
from primary grades to college, as anything 
but an indication that something is wrong in 
our handling of pupils and books? Why is it 
that so many books on serious subjects taken 
from the public library show finger marks on 
no more than the first dozen pages? Is it, as 
Bryson suggests (5), because the average adult 
will read what he can read easily and stop 
when he meets a difficulty? What is the 
meaning of Waples’ recent statement (6) that 
10 percent of the readers in libraries of New 
York City read 67 percent of the books with- 
drawn? Is the borrowing rate of the remain- 
ing 90 percent of slower readers reduced be- 
cause of reading obstacles? 

Fortunately, we are keenly 
problems involved in bringing books and read- 
ers together. We realize that 
readers, differ widely, and that the book which 
is too difficult for one reader may be easy for 
another. The findings of years of research 
are available to aid us in identifying elements 
of difficulty and in recommending materials 
that can be read understandingly by different 


aware of the 


books, like 


classes of readers. 


Difficulties of Vocabulary 


That vocabulary should be the chief point 


of attack in analyzing difficulty is not unex- 


pected. It is through words that we express 
our ideas, and through words that others 
transmit their ideas to us. ‘To recognize 


words visibly is the first step in understanding 
the ideas expressed through print. It seems 
logical, therefore, to start with a study of 
words which can be enumerated quantita- 
tively, and to proceed to a study of ideas which 
are not only quantitative but qualitative, 
varying in clarity, scope, and intensity accord- 
ing to the experiences of the reader. Yet 
after years of research we are still dealing pri- 
marily with words and combinations of words, 
and little if at all with the ideas which the 
And this, despite the growing 
that 


words convey. 


conviction, even among investigators, 
difficult words 
total meaning than was 


and that it is not altogether fair to a writer to 


may have less influence on 


formerly supposed, 
judge his words out of context 
The Thorndike list of 10,000 
published in 1921, was the first contribution of 
value in determining the frequency and im 
portance of words in printed material. More 
recently there has been compiled a number of 
what words 


wi yrds 


basic vocabulary lists showing 
children understand at different grade levels 
The evidence has been obtained through stud 
ies of children’s oral and written expression, 
through tests of familiarity, and by 
Other lists, 


means of 
free association techniques (8 
having special application to adults, represent 
minimum English vocabularies for foreigners, 
words which every citizen and voter should 
know, and words to meet international needs 
(9). They have been derived from an analysis 
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of political and historical documents and 
papers, from an examination of the literary 
requirements of certain States, and from rec- 
ords of the vocabulary needs of new Americans. 

In their study of vocabulary, some investi- 
10) have found that long words tend 
to be more difficult than short words. This 
is not to say that we shall put our faith in the 
Goldilock’s formula and provide “little words 
for little 
middle-sized readers, and great big words for 


gators 


readers, middle-sized words for 


great big readers.” For it is obvious that 
‘little’ words may set forth complex ideas, 
and “big” words relatively simple ideas. Yet 
the predominance of 4-letter words in popular 
fiction and of 9- and 10-letter words in eco- 
nomics, psychology, and physics, reported by 
McClusky, probably represents a difference in 
the complexity of the ideas presented by them 
and suggests a causal relationship to compre- 
hension of the various types of material. 

How 
difficulty (11). A 
quency of words beginning with w, h, and b 


words begin also gives some clue to 
comparatively high fre- 


and a low frequency of words beginning with 
e and i have been found to indicate easy read- 
ing material, and reversed frequencies to indi- 
cate difficulty. 
possible to determine with some precision the 


Strange as it may seem, it is 


ease or hardness of material by counting words 
having these critical initial letters and then 


transposing them into equivalent § grade 
scores 
The uses which words serve, as well as their 


meaning and association, provide still other 
difficulty (12). For 
content or 


criteria of example, 


whether words are structural, 
image-bearing or non-image-bearing, technical 
or nontechnical; whether they are asides, 
literary expressions, idioms, local expressions 
and coined words, misspelled words, words in- 
vented to represent sounds, or foreign words to 
give tone and color, determines in a degree the 
ease or difficulty of materials containing them. 
There is abundant evidence to support Thorn- 
statement that if we advise 


dike’s recent 


pupils to read books containing these ‘‘inno- 
cent or doubtful causes” of enlarged vocabu- 
lary without considering their inherent difficul- 
ty “we are bound to be disappointed in the 
results.” 


Aspects of Style 


Words come into existence because we need 


them presenting our ideas. Yet frequently 


they fail in their purpose, not because in 


isolation they are anything but good, natural, 
familiar words, but because of their arrange- 
ment in sentences. Teachers have long 
observed that awkward and involved sentences 
make for reading difficulty, particularly in the 
case of retarded readers. And their observa- 
tions are substantially supported by scientific 
evidence that 
straightforward patterns of thought appear to 
long, involved, 
indirect sentences act as handicaps (13). 

The 


somewhat less in narrative materials, probably 


which shows short, simple, 


aid comprehension, whereas 
influence of sentence arrangement is 


because the reader is carried forward by the 


story element which gives him clues to mean- 


ing. Butin materials which require the reader 
to weigh and evaluate the ideas presented, it 
is apparent that the outcome of the sentence 
cannot be delayed too long without exhausting 
his interest or distorting his understanding. 
As John Galsworthy warns us in his essay On 
Expression, we should not require a reader ‘‘to 
sit with head in hands through long and painful 
study before a glimmer of meaning will enter 
it. For expression, whether of laws, psychol- 
ogy, episode, or feeling, should be human, and 


” 


refrain from torturing the wits of mankind. 


Predictions of Difficulty 


The practical importance of identifying 
factors of difficulty lies in the use which we 
make of them in determining what materials 
will be easy or difficult for what readers. By 
teaming various factors: Different words, un- 
common or unfamiliar words, technical words, 
phrases, clauses, and sentences, for example, 
experimenters have devised different formulae 


for predicting the difficulty of material in 


terms of the reading ability necessary to 
comprehend it. As a result, we now have 
available information concerning the diffi- 


culty of hundreds and hundreds of books—for 
elementary- and secondary-school pupils and 
for adults. Most of this information is fairly 


reliable, although in specific cases obvious 
may be 


rating And the 
explanation of such errors is to be found in 
the fact that the index of difficulty is derived 


errors in noted. 


from a consideration of the ‘‘expression of 


ideas’’ and not of ideas themselves. 

Does this then defeat the purpose for which 
measures of difficulty have 
Most of us would say, ‘‘Not 
the user of these measures knows their pos- 
claim 


been devised? 


at all, providing 


sibilities and their limitations.’”’ To 
that they afford conclusive evidence concern- 
ing the difficulty of a book is one thing, but 
to claim that they show the grade level of the 
mechanical reading difficulty it represents is 


quite another. It is only the latter claim 


that we are justified in recognizing when 
book for difficulty by the 
just considered 

We need 
that 
and the relation of the 
the ideas presented are exceedingly important 
that 


absorb 


rating a factors 


constantly to remind ourselves 


“the inherent difficulty of the concepts 
experiences to 


pupils’ 


factors to comprehension” (14), and 
differ in 


quantities and 


readers their capacity to 
different 


To d'seover the ideas appropriate for different 


qualities of ideas. 


types of readers, and to examine ideas, as 
attempted at the readability lab- 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


has been 
oratory of 
versity, for such qualities as lucidity, compre- 
hensibility, and appeal, offer a challenge to 
both research workers and teachers. 

It is reader, his 
interests, experiences, 
find motive for knowing materials. 


through knowing the 


capacities, and needs, 
that we 
And when we know materials better than we 
do now—their content, the values they may 
(Concluded on page IOS ) 
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Conservation Activities for Children 


by Effie G. Bathurst, Division of Special Problems 


Redwoods of Muir Woods, Calif. 


*& & *& Toucan think of no more fitting 


wav in which to bring the cause of 
conservation to the attention of 
everyone than to pay homage to 


John Muir, one of the world’s great conserva- 
tionists.’ Haroup L. Ickes, Secretary, United 
States Di partment of the 

April 2] the 


hirth, sees the 


Interior. 

centennial of John Muir’s 
Nation facing a crisis which 
otion to nature foresaw and took 
The abundant natural 
settlers found have 


hein his de 
early first steps to avert 


resources hich early 


depleted and wasted. The 


largely been 
situation is so serious that only by conscien- 


tious effort of every citizen and al] the 


knowledge which science has discovered can 


the remainder be conserved. In consecration 


to the task it is altogether appropriate for the 
Nation to do homage this year to the man who 
made constructive advances before most of 
the people were aware that the tragedy 
threatened 


Suitable Commemoration 


(mong all who honor Muir’s memory none 
will better accomplish the great work begun 
by him than the school children, the coun- 


try future conservationists None can be 


more appreciative of the childhood experi 


Cnces whict 


formed the background of the 
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great naturalist’s life. His passionate love 
of “wild places and wild creatures’ 
when, as he expressed it, a wild little creature 


himself, he wandered in the fields “‘to hear the 


’ 


began 


birds sing, and along the seashore .. . to 
watch the waves in awful storms thundering 
on the black headlands and craggy ruins of 
the old Dunbar Castle’ (Scotland). And 
there can be no more suitable consecratory 
activities than those of conservation to which 
Muir’s life was dedicated. 

Does any child who reads about this great 
naturalist in a current-events paper ask, 
How can I celebrate his birthday? Let that 
child plant a tree, build a protective fence 
around a patch of violets, or set out some 
elder or wild-plum shrubs for food or protec- 
tion for birds. Does any teacher ask, Can 
my school honor this birthday in a way that 
will be fresh and different from our observance 
of the other ‘‘birthdays’’ in the curriculum? 
If so, she may find a suggestion among the 
activities which are _ briefly 
described in this article. Any of them can 
be dedicated to John Muir and, while honoring 
him, will also afford useful approaches to 
other enterprises in the protection or wise use 
When, for reasons of 


conservation 


of natura] resources. 
climate or adjustment to planned curriculum, 
any school] desires to begin an activity later 
than the date suggested, the celebration can 
of course be postponed to a suitable time. 
Conservation activities begun in the spring 
should have the attention of the teacher or a 
few responsible pupils during the summer 
vacation and should be continued from year 


to vear as necessary. 
Wild Life Trails 
A nature trail is a suitable monument to 


Muir. 
near the school, the teacher and children can 


If there are woods or field and stream 


secure permission to establish a trail there, 
planning placards and signs to help nature 
lovers and hikers find spots of interest easily. 
Such an undertaking cannot be consummated 
at once, but Muir’s birthday is a good time to 
Several excursions will be required for 
They will 


begin. 
the pupils to study the region. 
need gradually to locate wild-flower patches 
of particular rareness or beauty, learn to 
identify the flowers, study their habits. Un- 
usually graceful or symmetrical trees can be 
observed, haunts of wild animals and birds 
located, fords and waterfalls discovered in 
streams. Making maps or sketches of the 
region helps in planning the trail. Ingenuity 
and originality are required for the wording 
These 


and making of appropriate signs. 


should be simply illustrated and tersely and 


attractively worded, and should read posi- 
tively rather than negatively. For example, 
This Trail is Yours to Enjoy and to Conserve, 
is far better than Don’t Pluck the Flowers on 
the Trail. The reminder, Keep Your Cats 
at Home; There Are Birds in Our Community, 
is frequently needed. Bits of unusual or 
chailenging information about objects or in- 
teresting places are helpful. 


Protection of Birds and Soil 


Conservation of birds especially appeals to 
children. A corner of the schoolyard can be 
made into a bird sanctuary with shrubs and 
trees, bird bath, and feeding station. Built-in 
shelters give additional protection from 
storms and cold winds in winter. 

In the country, children can help save soil. 
For example, teacher and pupils can secure 
permission to fence a small gully near the 
school and to plant vines, trees, and shrubs 
there which grow well in the locality. These 
prevent the gully from increasing in size, and 
also afford food and protection for birds and 
small wild animals. Larger boys can learn to 
build small dams to help control the gully 


when necessary. 
The Planting of Trees 


Children will like to plant a tree on the 
schoolground and to dedicate it to John Muir. 
Black walnut grows well in most localities and 
The mulberry is hardy and 
Farmers often will 
Some 
If dif- 
ferent types are available, the pupils should 
study the life of Muir, decide on the kind 
which they consider especially suitable to 
honor him, and plan the planting for the time 
of year when trees grow best. 


it is inexpensive. 
affords food for birds. 
donate small trees to be transplanted. 
trees can also be started from seeds. 


John Muir Exhibit 


Many children will be interested in a study 
of Muir’s life and contributions to conserva- 
tion. They can plan an exhibit to make their 
study attractive to others. Small scenes, 
sketches, or posters to show experiences which 
Muir had as a boy can be constructed. A 
local library perhaps can supply a display of 
books and articles written by him. Original 
stories of personal experiences inspired by 
studying Muir’s life or by reading his books 
are useful activities for advanced pupils who 
For example, 
interested in 


enjoy doing creative writing. 
children who are especially 
birds can study his technique of observation 


(Concluded on page 302) 
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Kmployment Opportunities for 
Beginning Stenographers and Typists 


by Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education Service 


*& *& *& Data on high-schoo! enrollments i: 


shorthand and typewriting! when 
graphically along witl 
the census figures on the numbers 





presented 


of young stenographer-typists and bookkeep 
ers reveals wide divergencies in trends. ‘The 
enrollment in high-school shorthand classes 
increased 59 percent in 6 years (108 percent 
in 12 years); the number of stenographer-typ 
ists reported by the census decreased 6 percent 
between 1920 and 1930. The enrollment i 
bookkeeping classes increased 40 percent in 6 
while the num 


years (60 percent in 12 years 
ber reported as bookkeepers decreased 18 pet 
cent in the 10 years. 
trends indicate only vaguely the degree of mal 


These divergencies 


adjustment between high-school commercia 
courses and employment opportunities in these 
kinds of office employments for high-schoo 
graduates. 

The census figures for the stenographer 


typists included all stenographers, typists, 
stencil-cutters, phonotypists, and some, but 
They included also 10,168 
stenographer-typists under 20 


April 1930 before 


not all, secretaries. 
unemployed 
years of age. Soin reality i: 
many lay-offs of office workers had been made, 
but 146,229 stenographic or ty 
filled by youth under 20 years of age were re- 
ported. Probably most employees in these 
positions were typists; for relatively few offic 


ping positions 


workers under 20 years of age are used for sten- 
ographice duties. Hence, the 


gency in the trends for stenographers is ever 


actual diver- 


greater than shown in the graph, especially in 
view of the enrollment in high-school type 
writing classes totaling 747,565 students, many 
of whom are prepared when leaving school to 


do satisfactory work as commercial typists. 


Basis for Estimating 


Included in the census bookkeeping group 
were all bookkeepers and assistants, pursers, 
bookkeeper-cashiers, cashiers not in banks, 
theater ticket sellers, tube and carrier cashiers 
in stores. The reported total at ages betwee 
16 and 20 included 6,895 unemployed, so the 
number of positions of these varied kinds for 
youth under 20 years of age was about 71,435. 
The line of the graph representing the decreas 
ing trend in the employment of bookkeepers 
under 20 years of age would slope to a much 
lower point if it showed accurately the actua 
opportunities for employment of youth under 
20 years of age in bona fide bookkeeping posi- 
tions requiring completion of even a 1-year 
high-school course in bookkeeping 
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500,000 


400,000 


309,1 


300,000 


10,517 


200,000 | 


Bookkeeping 


enrollment 


432,496 
399,614 








Shorthand 


enrollment 


251,631 


91,901 


166905 156,398 


mployed stenographers and typists 


11167 


100,000 
93,995 


95,107 





1910 1920 


Employed bookkeepers 


78,230 


1940 


1930 


Enrollment in high-school shorthand and bookkeeping classes 
compared with employed stenographer-typists and bookkeepers 
1910 aged 16-20, inclusive; 1920-30 aged 16-19, inclusive. 


The number of positions shown by the cen- 
sus enumeration in these two groups of occu- 
pations can be used as a basis for estimating 
the number of beginners under 20 years of 
age needed each year for these kinds of work. 
If the number of beginners needed annually for 


filling vacancies in stenographic-typing posi- 
tions which youth under 20 years are em- 
ployed is assumed to be half of the number 


reported in the census enumeration (the real 
fraction is less than half), then in 1930 and 
1931 not many more than 74,000 beginners 
under 20 


to keep constant the number in the reported 


vears of age would have been needed 


In the year beginning June 1934 
considerably less than 74,000 begin- 
employed for filling vacancies in 


positions. 
probably 
ners were 


stenographic and typewriting positions. Simi- 


larly, in 1930-31 not more than 36,000 begin- 
ners under 20 years of age were needed to fill 
positions as bookkeepers or as cashiers and 
certainly far less were needed in June 1934 
and in subsequent years 

No comprehensive, accurate data to show 
the number of beginners graduating each year 
from high-school shorthand and bookkeeping 
The few pertinent re- 


classes are available 


ports indicate that about one-sixth of the 
total 
graduate each year 


the total enrollment 


enrollment in all shorthand classes 
and about one-eighth of 
in bookkeeping classes 
complete a 2-year bookkeeping course. Hence 
in June 1934, probably about 66,000 stenogra- 
phers and 56,000 bookkeepers were graduated 
from the public high schools. Sut before 4 
(Concluded on page 296 ) 
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On This Month’s Cover 


As you enter the new museum in the United 
States Department of the Interior 
you see a large plaque bearing a reproduction 
of the Department’s official and the 
following inscription: 


Suilding, 


seal 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR IS THE 
FEDERAL AGENCY WHICH FUNCTIONS PRI- 
MARILY FOR PUBLIC CONSERVATION. 
DEPARTMENT IS CHARGED WITH THE DU- 
TIES OF PROTECTING AND UPBUILDING THE 


THIS 


MAJORITY OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF 

OUR NATION FOR THE 

PRESENT AND FUTURE CITIZENS FROM THE 
TROPICS TO THE CIRCLE 


BENEFIT OF OUR 


ARCTI( 


The present seal of the Department was 
adopted on November 12, 1929. It repre- 
sents a buffalo with the head and body in a 
left position standing on a prairie, with moun- 
tains and the rising sun in the background 
enclosed with two circles having the 
“Department of the Interior’’ inscribed within 
the circles. 

Prior to adoption of the present seal, four 
different seals were used in the Department 
since its inception, March 3, 1849. 


words, 


Among the Authors 


BeRNIcE E. LEAry, this month in Scuoot 
Lire discusses the subject of Determining thé 
Difficulty of Reading Materials. In her article 
Dr. Leary states: ‘‘T 
served that awkward and involved sentences 
make for reading difficulty, particularly in the 
case of retarded readers. And their observa- 
tions are substantially supported by scientific 


eachers have long ob 
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Responsibility Increases 


NEXT JUNE, throughout the Nation, about 150,000 young men and women will 


receive college and university diplomas. 


receive high-school diplomas. 


More than 1,000,000 young people will 


Enormous increases in the number of graduates have been made during the 
c 5 


past quarter century, yes, even during the past decade. 


Statistics of the Office of 


Education for the year 1928 show that but 111,000 were graduated from colleges and 


universities and fewer than 600,000 completed high schools that year. 


The increases 


thus indicated for the decade are far greater proportionately than the population 


increase for the same period. 


This marked trend certainly points toward higher qualifications of the masses of 


our people for participation as citizens in a democracy. 


measure of progress. 


But numbers alone afford only a partial measure of progress. 


quantitativ e measure only . 


That is an important 


They are the 


What may be said of the qualitative measure? 


In proportion to these increased numbers, have we been able to improve the 


quality of the curriculum, the quality of teaching, the quality of service rendered 


by the schools to the individual student and to the community? 


That question cannot be answered by statistics but it will be answered by the 


contributions which these hundreds of thousands of graduates will make in their 


future years. 


| have sufficient faith in the American schools to believe that by that measure 


too, outstanding progress will be observed. 


* 


which shows that short, simple, 


straightforward patterns of thought appear to 
involved, 


evidence 
aid comprehension, whereas long, 


indirect sentences act as handicaps.” 


Evita B. Ratcuirrre, of the Higher Educa- 
tion Division, Office of Education, presents in- 


formation on Self-Help Colleges. Miss Rat- 


cliffe indicates that all of the self-help colleges 
report many more applicants for admission 
than they can accommodate. She states, 
“The primary object of student labor is to 


make higher education possible for boys and 
girls who would otherwise be deprived of it. 


* 


Commissioner of Education. 


* 


But the idea of work as a of education 


itself is gaining ground.” 


part 


' 
JAMES F. Ape, Chief, Comparative Educa- 
his article this month enti- | 
tled, Specialization Abroad, takes the reader | 


tion Division, in 


to a number of other countries and concludes 


his specialization journey with the thought 
that ‘“‘folk who have specialized in attaining a 
find difficulty 


those who 


general education sometimes 


defending themselves among 


specialized in obtaining a special education.” 
Ear W. 
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the Commercial Education Service, Voca- 
tional Division, Office of Education, presents 
an article this month dealing with Hmploy- 
ment Opportunities for Beginning Stenogra- 
phers and Typists. Those interested in this 
field will fir 
particular consideration. 


1 eight points suggested by the 


author for 


Errig G. Batuurst, of the Division of 


Special Problems, writes this month on Con- 
servation Activities for Children and gives many 
concrete suggestions for the special celebration 
of the birth 100 years ago of John Muir. 
“Among all who honor Muir’s memory,”’ says 
Dr. Bathurst, ‘‘none will better accomplish 
the great work begun by him than the school 
future conserva- 


children, the country’s 


tionists.’’ 


Convention Bulletin Board 


*& %& *% Conferences of national import- 


ance will take educators to all parts 
EB F of the country in late April and 
May. 
- ral 


he gene sessions and smaller groups at 


the twenty-first annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, to be held at the 
Hotel Mayflower in Washington, D. C., May 
6 and 7, will hear distinguished speakers from 
many fields William E. 
» Germany, and President Edward 


Dodd, former am- 
bassador t 
C. Elliott of Purdue University will speak at 
dinner Friday evening, May 6. Other groups 
will hear Dorothy Canfield Fisher, President 
George F. Zook of the American Council, 
President Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, President Alan Valentine 
of the University of Rochester, and President 
Oliver C. Carmichael of the George Peabody 


College for Teachers. Friday afternoon will 
be devoted to conferences on the American 
Youth C 


jects on teacher education, secondary school 


mmission, and on the council’s pro- 


standard motion-picture education, and 


financial advisory service. 
International Conference 


The meeting of the International Society 
for Crippled Children in Cleveland May 8-11 


will attract delegates from many countries 
Noted orthopedists and nurses, educators and 
administrators of programs for crippled chil- 
dren will discuss such aspects of work for 


crippled ildren as social security programs, 


and occupational therapy, re- 


physiotherap 


habilitat vocational training and guidance, 


and leg tion for crippled children. 
University Extension 
‘Trends University Extension” will be 


the general theme of the conference of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, to be 
held in Hot Springs, Ark., May 18-21. 


Round-table discussions on the work of eve- 


ning sess and extension centers, and on the 
uses of ial aids and radio in university ex- 
tension are being planned. President Clar- 
ence A. Dykstra of the University of Wiscon- 
sin will address one session. 
Fine Arts Conference 
[he Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center and 
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Colorado College are joint sponsors of a con- 
ference on the fine arts in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., April 29 and 30, in which schools, col- 
leges, and universities will participate 
Studio and classroom demonstrations and 
conferences in the dance, drama, drawing, 
painting, and musie are scheduled. The 
Colorado division of the American Association 
of University Women has planned an exhibi- 
tion of children’s art. Mrs. Lewis M. Isaacs, 
editor of Theatre Aris Monthly, and Juliana 
Force, director of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York City, are among the 


speakers. 
Parent-Teacher Convention 


The National Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers will develop its convention in Salt Lake 
City May 15-20 around the theme of Chang- 
ing Patterns for Group Living. Consulta- 
tions on changing patterns for health, for 
learning, for personality, and for citizenship 
will be held each afternoon of the conference. 
Clinics on various parent-teacher organiza- 
tional problems will occupy morning sessions. 

The National Congress also announces a 
seminar on the parent-teacher movement to 
be held in Washington, D. C., July 5-10. 
Registration will be limited to teachers and 
educators interested in the movement. There 
will be no registration fees. 


On Your Calendar 


A concise schedule of these and other 
nationally important educational meetings 


follow Ss 


AMERICAN CounciIL ON EpucaTion. Wash- 
7 


ington, D. C. May 6-7. 


CONFERENCE ON THE Fine Arts. Colorado 


Springs, Colo. April 29-30. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 


DREN. Cleveland. May 8-11. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH~ 
gers. Salt Lake City. May 15-20. 


NATIONAL CounciL OF YouNG MEN’s Cuaris- 
TIAN Associations. New York City. May 


3-6. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIA- 
TION. Hot Springs, Ark. May 18-21. 


Roma K. KaturrMan 


New Office of Education 
Staff Members 





Nora Beust. 





Edith Gantt. 


Miss Beust and Miss Gantt are new staff 

members of the Library Service Division of 

the Office of Education. The former is the 

specialist in school libraries and the latter 
is the specialist in public libraries. 


Ralph McNeal Dunbar is Chief of the Divi- 
sion. Edith A. Lathrop, formerly with the 
Office of Education Library staff, is associate 
specialist in school libraries with the new 


division. 
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* * * * * * * * 


International Goodwill 
Broadcast 
“CALLING ALL COUNTRIES” 


\n international goodwill program will be broadcast on May 4 from 6 to 
6:30 p.m. E.S.T., under auspices of the American Red Cross and the Office 
of Education of the United States Department of the Interior. 

Messages will be particularly addressed to students of the world and 
will be delivered in English, Spanish, French, German, and Portuguese. 
This international broadcast will be carried by W2XAD short wave 
stations and W2XAF and can be heard over the NBC red network in 
the United States on the “American Schools” N. E. A. period and over 
many stations of other countries. 

The program will include a dramatization of the origin of the Junior 
Red Cross world movement and the messages of friendship will be 
delivered by high-school student members of the Junior Red Cross while 
they are in attendence at their annual convention in San Francisco. 

Commissioner of Education, J. W. Studebaker, will close the pro- 
gram with a brief goodwill message addressed to the 16 million **Juniors” 
throughout the world. Dr. Studebaker was the first director of the 
(merican Junior Red Cross when it was organized in 1917. Dr. Thomas 
W. Gosling is now its director. 

The Educational Radio Project of the Office of Education, directed 
by William Dow Boutwell, will furnish a chorus and actors for the 


presentation: with the NBC orchestra. 


" edad p 


**Juniors”’’ enrolling first graders in Red Cross activities. 
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Junior Red Cross portfolio, letters, and 
gifts, arrive from across the sea. 


Edueation on the Air 


Programs produced by the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Works Progress Administra- 


tion in cooperation with the networks 


“THE WORLD IS YOURS” 
Smithsonian Institution dramatizations 
Sundays, 4:30 p. m. EST, 3:30 p. m. CST, 
2:30 p. m. MT, and 1:30 p. m. PT. 
NBC Red Network 


“BRAVE NEW WORLD” 
Dramatizations of Latin American life 
and culture 
Mondays, 10:30 p. m. EST, 9:30 p. m.CST, 
8:30 p. m. MT, and 7:30 p. m. PT. 


Columbia Network 


“EDUCATION IN THE NEWS” 
Highlights of educational developments 
of the week 
Fridays, 6 p. m. EST, 5 p. m. CST, 
4p. m. MT, and 3 p. m. PT. 
NBC Red Network 








College Receipts and Expenditures 


by Henry G. Badger, Associate Specialist in Educational Statistics 


individual insti- 


* *k * It is obvious that institutions of higher education and some 


higher education suffered during tutions naturally suffered much more than 





the period from 1929 to the present. others. There does not seem to be available 
. How serious that suffering was any single compilation of data on the effects 
and how long it lasted are questions whose of the period on finances of all types of higher 
answers depend upon how many and which educational institutions. 
institutions are considered, as some types of In an effort to throw some light on this 


Cuart I.—Expenditures, 1929-30 to 1936-37, institutions of higher education attended by 
white persons and institutions for Negroes. (1929-30— 100 percent.) 
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problem, the Office of Education has recently 
summarized data (Circular 174—College Re- 


ceipts and Expenditures, 1936-37) on the 
financial operations of more than 300 degree- 
granting universities, colleges, and _ profes- 
sional schools for the period 1929-37. The 
schools concerned number approximately one- 
third of those reporting to this Office for the 
first year of this period—a somewhat smaller 
proportion of those reporting for the later 
years. Their finances, however, run con- 
sistently—a higher proportion of the total, 
indicating that the data are overweighted 
with respect to the wealthier institutions. 
No data are included on comparative enroll- 
ments, nor are any included on junior colleges. 


Facts Revealed 


In order to make possible quick compari- 
sons, some of these financial data have been 
reduced to percentages, using the fiscal year 
1929-30 as the base. This provides what 
might be considered rough index numbers of 
certain financial operations. In the accom- 
panying table and charts some of these 
indices are set forth. 

Certain facts stand out from the data at hand: 

1. Receipts for the combined educational 
general and capital purposes dropped sharply 
from 1929-30 to 1931-32 and continued their 
drop to 1933-34, when they amounted to 
only a little more than two-thirds their earlier 
total. This drop was more’ pronounced 
among institutions for Negroes than among 
those attended by white persons; publicly 
controlled schools also appear to have suffered 
more than those under private control. 
Other data not available in published form 
indicate that land-grant institutions experi- 
enced less fluctuation than other publicly 
controlled schools. 

Recovery apparently set in soon after the 
1934 commencements and has been continuous 
since that time. It has not been regular, 
however, in the case of institutions for 
Negroes, where the 1936-37 total is below 
that for 1935-36. The past year recovery has 
been more rapid among privately controlled 
schools than in those under public control, but 
higher education as a whole still had in 1936—37 
9 percent less money to use for its regular 
educational general and capital purposes than 
it had in 1929-30. 

2. Expenditures for educational and gen- 
eral purposes (including related activities, but 
not including capital purposes) increased 12 
percent the first biennium, then dropped back 
to 4 percent below the base year, and immedi- 
ately began a series of increases until in 1936 
37 they were actually a little above the high 
established 5 years earlier. Institutions at- 
tended by white persons followed the general 
trend very closely; in fact, it would be more 
accurate to say that they determined the 
trend, since they constituted more than nine- 
tenths of the total number of schools and 
accounted for more than 97 percent of the 
expenditures in 1929-30. 

A similar trend is observable among the 
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colleges for Negroes, except that their decrease 
was more sharp and their increases as a rule 
were less pronounced than those reported by 
schools attended by white persons. 

Publicly 
greater deviations from the 1929-30 base than 
did those under private control. The high 
year for publicly controlled institutions was 
1936-37; that for privately controlled insti- 


controlled institutions showed 


tutions was 1931-32. In neither group, how- 
ever, was there as much as 2 percent differ- 
ence between 1931-32 and 1936-37. 

3. Capital outlay dipped much lower in 
1933-34 than did other expenditures, and is 
still far below the 1929-30 level. In the 
Negro college group it moved irregularly, 
reaching its highest point in 1931-32 and 
dropping to its lowest point in 1936-37. 


Cuart Il.—Expenditures, 1929-30 to 1936-37, publicly controlled and privately controlled 
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It decreased more sharply until 1933-34 
and has increased more rapidly since that time 
in publicly controlled institutions than in 
those under private control. 

4. A feature of the detailed compilation to 
which reference has been made is the return 
of private philanthropy as a factor in college 
financing. No less than 25 institutions re- 
ported private gifts and grants amounting to 
at least $100,000 per school in 1936-37. In 
two institutions receipts of this type boosted 
the 1936-37 receipts to five or six times the 
total for these same schools in 1935-36. 

(Concluded on page 302) 
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P a . 
arent Education 
(Continued from page 282) 

Prepared as a follow-up program for Marion 
Quinlan’s lectures on parent education. By 
Maurine Lewis... in collaboration with Lu- 
cile Osborn Rust and Dorothy Triplett 

Topeka, Kansas state printing plant, 
1933. 27 p. 

This unit consists of nine problems in a series to be used 
as a basis for class discussion by organized study groups 
of parents. Emphasizes guiding principles, specific ob- 
jectives, teaching points; contains guide sheets for each 
problem for the parents, and annotated bibliographies. 

LINDEMAN, Epvarp C. and TuHurRston, 
Fiora M., eds. Problems for parent educa- 
tors. New York, National council of parent 
education, 1929, 1931. 2 v. 

Volume I contains outlines of six major problems in 
parent education arranged from the reports of discussions 
at a meeting and a conference of the National council of 
parent education which covered problems of objectives; 
of standards and relationships; of home making and parent 
education. 

Volume II contains statements and questions arising 
from discussions at biennial conference of National coun- 
cil of parent education in Washington, D. C., November 
1930, 

Essentials in home 

Washington, U. 8. 
office, 1937. 9 p. 
Office of 


LOMBARD, ELLEN C. 
and school cooperation. 
Government printing 
U. 8S. Department of the Interior. 
Leaflet no. 35.) 

A leaflet for the special use of school administrators and 
leaders of parents’ groups. It points out some of the funda- 
mental needs of the child at home and at school, and how 
these needs may be met through cooperation of parents and 


Education. 


teachers 

Parent education opportunities. 
Washington, U. 8. Government printing office, 
1935. 53 p. illus. (U. 8. Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education. Bulletin 
1935, no. 3.) 

A cumulative survey of the progress of parent educa 
tion from 1930 covering approximately 2 years. Some of 
the details of financing, organizing and conducting parent 
education in institutions, organizations and agencies un 
der private or public auspices are given in this bulletin. 

McHate, Katuryn; Speek, Frances VAtt- 
ant; and Hovupietre, Harriet AHLERS. 
Adolescence: its problems and guidance. 
Washington, D. C., American association of 
university women, 1932. 74 p. (Guidance 
materials for study groups no. xi.) 

A syllabus intended as an aid to parents’ groups in the 

(Concluded on page 295) 
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Inducting CCC Enrollees Into Citizenship 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


* * * Every year thousands of enrollees 


attain their majority—their twenty- 
first year—while serving in CCC 
In many places, company 





ie camps. 
officials utilize this occasion to impress upon 
them their duties and responsibilities as new 
citizens of our American democracy. To 
dramatize this event for the enrollees, citizen- 
ship recognition ceremonies are held for them, 
and the entire company is invited to partici- 
pate. 

These ceremonies vary in character through- 
out the country but, in the main, they are 
built around an analysis of what civic respon- 
sibility means, what the elements of democ- 
racy are, and what good government demands 
of each citizen. According to information 
available, over one-fourth of the camps now 
hold citizenship recognition sessions and have 
well-organized programs. These events art 
scheduled monthly or for special occasions such 
as July 4, Constitution Day, or January 1. 


Community Cooperation 


In the preparation of programs for citizen- 
ship ceremonies, camp officials have received 
timely assistance from local public officials, 
the public schools, local chapters of the 
American Legion and D. A. R., the chamber of 
commerce, and civic clubs such as Kiwanis, 
Rotary, and Lions. Oftentimes a nearby 
city council has opened up the city hall for 
this occasion, and again, public-school officials 
have made school auditoriums available for 
this purpose. Recently, a CCC company in 
Massachusetts held a citizenship recognitior 
ceremony in an old New England town meeting 
hall. The enrollees who were being recognized 
sat on the platform as the guests of honor 
Talks were given by camp personnel and town 
officials on democracy as practiced in New 
England towns and on the responsibilities at- 
tached to voting and participation in public 
affairs. 

In another camp of Massachusetts wher¢ 
semiannual citizenship meetings are held, a 
nearby chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
san Revolution awards a bronze medal to the 
enrollee who has shown the most progress in 
the basic fundamentals of good camp citizen- 
ship. Two weeks prior to the awarding of the 
medal, the enrollee leaders and assistant lead- 
ers submit their nominations for the award to 
the camp educational council for the final 
selection of the winner. Interest in this con- 
test has become keen, and the camp’s officials 
report that this event has acted as an excel 
lent morale booster among the enrollees. 

A California company at Glenburn, Calif., 
has developed quite an impressive ritual i1 
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A camp recognition ceremony. 


connection with its monthly citizenship cere- 
monies. The group of enrollees, just turned 
21 vears of age, are assembled at the front of 
the auditorium, and special remarks are ad- 
dressed to them on justice by the camp ad- 
viser, on good health by the camp doctor, on 
democracy by the district educational ad- 
viser, and on loyalty by the company com- 
mander 

An excerpt from the remarks made by the 
company commander at a recent ceremony 
sounds a challenging note in these words: 
“When you return to your homes, interest 
yourselves actively, as citizens and taxpayers, 
in your community’s affairs, its institutions, 
its publie schools and their needs. Inspire 
the youth of your community to play the 
game of life honestly and uprightly. Serve 
with your fellow citizens in an endeavor to 
promote the better welfare of your home com- 
munity You have heard explained the four 
attributes: Justice, health, democracy and 
loyalty, and the great principles of our corps 
in the service of conservation of human lives. 
Now, I hope, you are ready to obligate your- 
selves to these ideals.”’ 

Historical motion pictures, with parallel 
talks on significant national events, are used 
to stimulate enrollee interest in citizenship 
meetings in a company near Stearns, Ky. 


Another Kentucky company is attempting 
through its citizenship program to set up the 
camp as a model community. 

Harold L. Dunn, Second Corps Area edu- 
cational adviser at Governor’s Island, N. Y., 
reports that during the past year 219 recogni- 
tion services were held for 1,912 enrollees in 
the camps of the Second Corps Area, com- 
prising New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
In addition, 47 such services were held for 
1,559 enrollees in community auditoriums 
Mr. Dunn believes the 


citizenship recognition ceremony to be of 


near the camps. 


great value to the enrollees. He contends 
that this service increases the individual’s 
sense of obligation and responsibility and 
inspirits his interest in assuming an active 
role in civic affairs 

The number of citizenship services is defi- 
nitely on the increase throughout the CCC, 
The Wyoming district educational 
quarters, in a recent directive to the Wyo- 


head- 


ming camps, requested “that recognition, here- 
after, be given enrollees on the attainment of 
their majorities by the conduct of appropriate 
ceremonies at periodic intervals.’’ Sandford 
Sellers, Sixth Corps Area educational adviser 
at Chicago, reports that camps in three of the 


five districts of his corps area now have citi- 


(Concluded on page 292) 
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Cooperative Colleges 


by Walton 


* The term, cooperative colleges, is 
given to certain higher educational 
5 institutions that offer instruction to 


students 


x* 
industrial or 
cellent definition of this form of instruction is 
that found in a recent brochure of Northeast- 
ern University entitled Higher Education on 


the Cooperative Plan: 
“Cooperative education in simplest terms 


with the cooperation of 


commercial concerns. An ex- 


may be defined as a complete and thorough 


college training complemented and balanced 


by an extended experience in industry under 
faculty supervision It aims to consolidate 
ina singl integrated educational program 
the values of classroom study and industrial- 
commercial experience The plan proy ides 


for the alternation of pairs of students be- 


tween sc and cooperative work.” 
Historical 
This tvpe of education was originated in 
1906 it College of Engineering of the 
University of Cincinnati. Industrial leaders in 
this community were shown the advantages 
of the plan to industry as well as to the 


student In view of the possibility of com- 
students with skilled laborers in 
first 
to the desirability of this new 


petition of 
the factories, 


convinced 


labor unions at were not 


plan. However, due largely to the friendly 
attitude officials of the American Federation 


that the 
plan would not injure the cause of labor but 


of Labor, it was later recognized 


would help it. Consequently the University 


of Cincinnati carried through its program 


with great success Since that time a number 
of other cooperative colleges have been set up. 
At the 


25 such col 


present time there are approximately 
eges in the Nation. 


Scope 


The cor limited to 


schor Is re 


perative plan is largely 


colleges of engineering where it 


serves suc programs as civil, mechanical, 


electrical, chemical, aeronautical, and indus- 


trial eng Cooperative courses are 


neering. 


also offered in architecture, ceramics, land- 
hitecture, and applied arts, also in 
One 


Antioch College, uses this plan in 


scape ar¢ 
business administration and commerce. 
institution, 
the liberal arts course. The cooperative in- 


fields. 
ms include accounting and auditing 


dustries cover a great variety of 


Ty pieal fir 


companies, automobile manufacturers, banks, 


building constructors, rolling-mill operators, 


structural iron works, chain stores, chemical 


companies, highway departments, electric 


machine manufacturers, gas and electric 
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elevator manufacturers, news- 


papers, foundries, general contractors, instru- 


companies, 


ment makers, linoleum companies, machinery 
manufacturers including concerns that manu- 
facture cash registers, fire engines, printing 
machinery, paper making machines, adding 
ink; refiners, 
paving companies, public utilities, radio com- 


machines, merchandisers, oil 


panies, roofing manufacturers, rubber com- 
panies, shipbuilders, soap manufacturers, steel 
and wire companies, storage battery compa- 
nies, structural steel makers, tool makers and 
transportation companies. 

Fifteen firms joined in the program of coop- 
eration at the University of Cincinnati in 1906. 
In 1935 there were 300 cooperating firms, and 
many of these are distributed over wide areas 
reaching as far as Chicago, Rockford, Flint, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Rochester, New York 
City, and other places, in addition to the firms 
Antioch 


College reported recently for a typical year 259 


and concerns in the Cincinnati area. 


cooperative employers located in 27 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

Although the success of a cooperative college 
depends to a large extent on its location in a 
strong industrial center or area, yet the 
figures above show the extent to which such a 
program can be operated at long distances 
from the college center. The principal centers 
for cooperative education are found of course 
in large cities such as Cincinnati, Akron, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Milwaukee, 
New York, Louisville, Boston and Pittsburgh. 

The total number enrolled in cooperative 
courses in this country has been estimated at 


approximately 10,000 students. 
Essentials of the Plan 
First, in the cooperative plan of study the 


main responsibility of teaching theory or 


subject matter rests with the college. Second, 
the main responsibility in practice in its many 
conditions rests 


But this requires 


aspects under commercial 
with the industries or firms. 
the expert assistance of an official known as 
the coordinator who integrates each student’s 
program with the classroom and the job. 
Under the regular system of training engi- 
neers, the graduate of an engineering school 
often finds it difficult to adjust himself in his 
chosen field. The interneship of the engineer- 
ing graduate often means a job in a field where 
the student has relatively little interest, 
although eventually he is absorbed by industry 
or sets up for himself. Under the usual plan 
of education, as Dean Herman Schneider, of the 
University of Cincinnati Engineering College, 
has said, ‘Principles and practice were driven 


tandem instead of abreast. Prospective engi- 


C. John, Senior Specialist in Higher Education 


neering practitioners were withdrawn from 
active life during their impressionable years, in 
order to prepare for active life. They had no 
tests of their abilities in their chosen fields 
until the major part of their preparation was 
completed. In civil engineering, for example, 
more than half the men trained for that profes- 
sion quit it within a few years. (In the coop- 
erative system less than 10 percent do.)”’ 
Under the system, one-half of the students 
are attending college classes and the other half 
are at with the cooperating firms. 
Students are paired. At the end of the period, 
which varies in different schools, these students 
The periods vary in typical 


work 


exchange places. 
institutions. In one college the period is 5 
weeks; in another, 5 to 10 weeks; in another, 8 
weeks; in another, 9 weeks; and in two insti- 
The total length of the 
course is in most cases 5 years. In one instance ~ 
it is 4 years. Usually the first semester or 
the first year is devoted to regular academic 


tutions, 3 months. 


study and in making the necessary preparation 
for the job under the advice of the coordinator. 
In another case, the first 2 years are devoted 
to all residence work with the last 3 years all 
cooperative. In certain institutions the last 
semester or the last year are again devoted to 
regular classroom study for the purpose of 
synthesizing the entire program. 


The Coordinator 


The success of the cooperative plan depends 
to a great extent on the official known as the 
coordinator. For example, the statement of 
the activities of the coordinator at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati shows the many respon- 
sibilities relating to this position. 

“The Department of Coordination is re- 
sponsible for the smooth and successful oper- 
ation of the cooperative courses in the indus- 
tries. All questions regarding wages, trans- 
fers, and changes of jobs are handled by this 

There is a coordinator for every 
These coordinators confer with 


department. 
course. 
the employers in planning the course in prac- 
tical work so that the students get a logically 
and carefully arranged training 

“Tn order that the studies in the university 
may be definitely coordinated with the prac- 
tical work, the coordinators make a direct 
correlation of the work of the shop with the 
instruction in the university. They make a 
careful study of each cooperating firm and 
devise organization charts, showing the var- 
ious kinds of work which a student can most 
profitably follow. In addition to the organi- 
zation chart, a graphical record is made for 
every student, which shows the various kinds 
of work that the student has done during the 5 
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years of his course. In this way every stu- 
dent’s record is under constant scrutiny of the 
coordinator of his department. 

“Tn addition to planning schedules of the 
students’ practical work, the coordinators 
meet students in the classroom during the 
periods they are in school. In these classes all 
problems of shop layout and construction, shop 
organization and management, shop-planning 
and accounting, chemical and metallurgical 
control of materials and processes, powel! 
transmission, heating, ventilating, lighting, 
ete., are discussed.”’ 


Wages 


Another valuable feature of the cooperative 
plan is the payment of wages to students while 
on the job. Thus students begin at once to 
sense responsibility as employees and have 
the means whereby they can greatly reduce 
the cost of college expenses. Cooperative 
students while on the job obey company regu- 
lations as all other employees and they are 
paid wages usually at the same rate for the 
time they are at work as regular workers are 
paid doing the same job. 

In one institution the average earnings for 
students enrolled during a given year were as 
follows: 

$16.75 per week for students of the second 
year. 

$17.38 per week 
third year. 

$19.20 per week for students of the fourth 
year. 


for students of the 


In another institution the rate paid to co- 
operative students without previous practical 
experience is about 35 cents an hour with a 
normal increase of about 5 cents an hour each 
year. 

In another school 390 students earned 
$135,000 in cooperative jobs in a single year 
at the worst time in the depression. The 
average weekly pay for men was $17.08 and 
for women, $15. 


Degrees 


At the end of the full period of cooperative 
study, first degrees that are typical of the 
noncooperative type of college are granted to 
the graduates. 


Graduate Study 


In a few institutions the cooperative plan is 
used in programs leading to the master’s de- 
gree. In one institution, 24 weeks of the 
graduate year are spent at three practice 
school stations in industrial plants. These are 
followed by 15 weeks of graduate study and 
thesis work at the college. Special types of 
cooperative study on an advanced basis are 
made with railroads and important industrial 
firms. 

In another institution, instruction is car 
ried on jointly by the university and the com 
pany for voung engineers employed by the 


company In this institution work may lead 


to the doctor’s degree. 
Some Conclusions 


In general, cooperative schools follow one of 
two general purposes: First, to ‘project the 
college into industry” and to make the co- 
operative work practically an integral part of 
the curriculum; second, “‘to project the stu- 
dent into the industry,” 
industrial status and experience on the job. 
According to the view of Dean Ell of North- 
eastern University the latter objective is the 


giving emphasis to 


more widely recognized among the cooperative 


institutions. 


S®RADIO and 


Shortwave Edueational Stations 

First application for short-wave educational] 
radio facilities under the recent FCC grant of 
25 channels in the ultra-high frequency band 
for nonprofit educational broadcasting has 
been filed by the Cleveland, Ohio, Board of 
Education. The city systems of 
New York, Detroit, San Francisco, and San 
Antonio, as well as Boston University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Whittier College in 
California are seriously studying the problems 
involved in constructing and operating ultra- 
high frequency stations. For further informa- 
tion write to the United States Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education, Wash- 


school 


ington, D. C 


Public Service Films 

If you are interested in the current uses of 
films for public service training, you will be 
interested in a report released last October by 
the committee on public administration of the 
Social Research Council, 306 East Thirty-fifth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
a useful catalog of films related to public 


The report includes 


service. 


Broadeasting Library 

Under the direction of Professor Waldo 
Abbot, a library of broadcasting has been 
established at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. The purpose of the library is to 
gather all material that will be of value to 
advertising specialists 
Any contribu- 


future broadcasters, 
and students of broadcasting. 
tions will be greatly appreciated, according to 


information received. 


Motion-Picture Handbook 

A new book entitled ‘‘Film and School: A 
Handbook in Moving Picture Evaluation’ 
has been prepared recently by the committee 
on standards for motion pictures and news- 
papers of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. Teachers of motion-picture ap- 
preciation will find the book extremely valua- 
able. For further information write to the 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 West Thirty- 
Second Street, New York City. 


In the field of engineering training, the co- 
operative plan has come to be fully recognized 


by educational authorities and industrial con- 
cerns. It is therefore not without significance 
that the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, at its 1936 meeting at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madisor, the thirti- 
eth anniversary of the establishment of the 
cooperative plan of education, awarded Dean 
Schneider, founder of the University of Cin- 
cinnati plan, the prized Lamme medal which 
is awarded annually by the society to a tech- 
nical teacher who is outstanding or who has 
made an important contribution to the art of 
technical training. Dean Schneider is the 
ninth person to receive this honor. 


SCREEN 


Classroom Use of Radio 

An elaborate series of radio programs to 
supplement the regular classroom work in 
the public schools has been launched in Chi- 
cago. The plans were made following the 
successful use of radio in keeping pupils 
abreast of their work during an infantile 
paralysis epidemic which closed the schools 
in Chicago last year. For further informa- 
tion write Harold W. Kent, director of the 
Chicago Radio Education Council, Board of 
Education, Chicago, Il. 


Teaching Requirement 

Before a teacher can receive a permanent 
certificate to teach in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, she must first pass a course in 
visual education. As a regular part of the 
visual course at the Indiana, Pa., State 
Teachers College, students are taught how 


to operate various types of projectors. 


High School on the Air 

Tom Richardson has organized an active 
group of student broadcasters at Flathead 
County High School, Kalispell, Mont. Stu- 
dents present weekly programs over Station 
KGEZ from the high school’s own broad- 
casting studio. The programs are heard in 
every classroom over the school’s public- 
address system, as well as in schools in sur- 
rounding districts, which tune in regularly 
and report the broadcasts to be excellent 
supplements to class work. 


Educational Radio Seript Exchange 

School groups interested in educational 
radio may receive practical assistance through 
the services of the Script Exchange. A large 
selection of radio scripts and several supple- 
mentary aids to production are available free 
of charge. For further information write to 
the United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Educational Radio Script 


Exchange, Washington, D. C 


GORDON STUDEBAKER 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


@ A 30-page illustrated folder containing 
an animated highway map and thumbnail 
sketches of the 26 national monuments of 


the southwestern part of the United States 
administered by the National Park Service, 
is available free application to the 


National Park Service, United States Depart- 


upon 


ment of t Interior, Washington, D.C. (See 
illustratio 

@ Youtl 1 World Problem—A _ study of 
youth conditions, movements, and programs 
in 58 co ries ol the world, published by the 


National Youth Administration of the Works 


Progress Administration, provides students 
of vouth and its problems with a new textbook. 
Copies sell for 25 cents each. 


of Private 


Miscellaneous Publica- 


@ Construction Driveways, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, 
tion No. 272 


grades and 


contains suggestions as to steep 


retaining walls; provisions for 


drainages naterials for drives; construction 
with materials of gravel type, with bituminous 
materials, with concrete, and with brick; widths 
for straight and curved drives; staking out 
drives; and turning areas and street entrances. 
Price, 10 cents 

@ Homemade Bread, Cake, and Pastry, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1775 (10 cents), a guide for 
baking at home 


1 the usual types of pastry and cake. 


the typical yeast and quick 
breads a 


Through the discussion of materials it also 


offers help in the choice of commercial baked 
products and includes scorecards designed 
for use judging home-baked products at 
fairs ar ommunity demonstrations. Con- 


tains a ber of recipes, including popovers, 


griddlecakes, waffles, fritters, bread, biscuits, 
gingerbread, shortcake, piecrust, cakes, cookies, 


and doughr its 


@ Parents’ talks with children (6 to 10 years 
of age) regarding life and its reproduction 
are give! V. D. Bulletin No. 59 published 
by the United States Public Health Service. 
A remittance of 10 cents should be sent to the 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
= © 
@ Us Concrete on the Farm discusses the 


requirements of good concrete for different 


purposes d describes methods of building 
some simple concrete structures useful on 
the farm, ch as, pavements, feeding floors, 
curbs, wa steps, driveways, culverts, barn 


floors, and 
sulletin No 


tanks and troughs. Farmers’ 


1772. Price, 10 cents. 
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Montezuma Castle, Ariz. 


@ For an account of the history and activities 
of the Department of the Interior, the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, and the Federal 
Administration of Public Works, write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for a copy of Back of the Buffalo Seal, 
a 112-page illustrated bulletin selling for 20 
cents. 


@ Estimated speeds, measured speeds, varia- 
tions in speed, and table of speeds of birds in 
flight are given in Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 428, Flight Birds, 
a copy of which may be had for 5 cents. 


Speed of 





@ The Indian Population of the United States 
and Alaska, 1930, a Bureau of the Census pub- 
lication, presents data on the Indian popula- 
tion by States and counties, Indians by stock 
and tribe, classification by admixture of blood, 
age distribution, marital conditions, school 
attendance, illiteracy, inability to speak Eng- 
lish, occupations, Indian farm operators and 
farms operated by Indians, and the Indian 
Alaska. Contains 


Cost, 25 cents. 


opulation of numerous 
po} 


tables and charts. 


@ Factual information on industrial welfare 
facilities in various establishments is given in 
Public Health Bulletin No. 236, Evaluation of 
the Industrial Hygiene Problems of a State. 
15 cents.) The number of persons exposed 
to the various materials in the principal indus- 
tries is shown, and a list of equipment useful 
in the conduct of engineering and medical 
studies in industrial hygiene is included, as 
well as information with reference to the devel- 
opment of a library on industrial hygiene. 


@ Since its organization in 1910, the Bureau of 
Mines has actively assisted companies and 
organizations connected with the mineral in- 
dustries in conducting first-aid and 
rescue contests by providing instructors to 


mine- 


train teams and judges and other officials; by 
furnishing problems and outlines for working 
them, score cards, and contest rules; and by 
assisting in other ways. Suggested Procedure 
for Conducting First-Aid and Mine-Rescue 
Contests, Technical Paper 579 of the Bureau of 
Mines, United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, gives the history and scope of these 


contests. Price, 10 cents. 


@ A map of the United States, including 
Alaska and Hawaii, 36 by 26 inches, showing 
the recreational areas with connecting rail- 
ways and airways, is available free from the 
National Park Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
National parks, national military parks, and 
historical indicated in 
lavender; national monuments, national miii- 
battlefield national 
memorials, in blue; Indian 


national parks are 


tary monuments, sites, 
cemeteries, and 
reservations, in yellow; national forests, in 
green; and game and bird reserves, in orange. 
An asterisk shows the location of State parks 
and other recreational areas. The popula- 
tion of the cities and towns, according to the 
1930 census, is indicated by different-sized type. 
Areas shown on the map are listed by State on 
the reverse side with a brief annotation of their 
extent and characteristics. 
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Statistics 


Grade Enrollment in Urban and Rural Schools 
1931-32 to 1935-36 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 


1] 


Enrollment changes that have 
taken 
schools in the 4 years from 1931-32 
to 1935-36 are shown 
the accompanying table. 
The percentage of the 
pupils who are enrolled in the 
grades decreased from 77.2 to 73.1 


place in urban and rural 


kk 





in percent on 
total number of 
elementary 
percent ll 
urban schools and from 85.0 to 81.7 percent i1 
rural schools. The number of pupils enrolled, 
however, decreased 5.8 
schools and only 1.7 percent in 
From 1932 to 1934 there was a 
the errollment in every grade through the 
through the 


percent in urban 
rural schools 


decrease in 


sixth in urban schools but only 
second in rural schools. 

Except for kindergartens, the 
creases are much larger than the rural. 
1932 to 1936 the first and second grade er 
roliments in urban schools decreased 12.9 and 
12.5 percent, one-eighth of the total. These 
grades in rural schools decreased only 8 and 4 
percent, respectively. All of figures 
reflect the effect which the decreasing birth 
rate, greatest in urban places, is having on 
school enroilments. 

Kindergarten enrollments 12.7 
percent in urban schools from 1932 to 1936 and 
43.9 percent in rural schools. However, 
although they continued to decrease in urban 
schools during both bienniums, in the second 
biennium the rural schools recovered much of 
the loss in the first biennium. 

The figures for high-school] grades tell a 
different story. They all 
both with respect to the proportion of the 
total number of enrolled in high 
school grades and the number enrolled. The 
greatest gains are in the rural schools. There 
were almost one-fourth more pupils in each 
of the second, third, and fourth years of hig] 
schools in rural places in 1936 than in 1932 and 
over 20 percent more in 1 


urban de- 
From 


these 


decreased 


show increases, 


pupils 


high-school grades 
combined. 

All figures given are based on 
of pupils attending urban and rural schools 
They would be somewhat different if they were 
enrollments of pupils residing in urban and 
rural places. The urban figures are large, due 
to the ever-increasing number of pupils from 
rural places who are attending school in urban 
places because of increased transportation and 
consolidation arrangements 

The rural figures, for the same reason, are 
This means that the real increases of 


enrolments 


small. 
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raBLeE | Percent of total enrollment in eac/ 
grad 19S1-382, 1933-34, 1935-86, and 
p nt of increase or decrease in enrollment 
Urban 
Percent of total Percent of change 
( enrollment in each in number 
grade enrolled from 
1931 1933-— | 1935- | 1932-| 1934- | 1932 
32 34 36 34 36 18) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Element 
Kinder ‘ 1.58 4.4 4.2 4 4.0) —12.7 
First 11. ¢€ 10. f 10. 2 8.3 5. 1 12.9 
Second 9.7 9.0 8.6 ee 5.2 12. 5 
Third 9.3 9.0 8.6 3.6 5.1 8.6 
Fourt 9.2 9.0 8.6 L& 3.5 6.0 
Fiftl 9.1 S.8 8.7) —3.3 s 4.9 
Sixth 8. 8.4 8.6 1.7) +2.6 +.8 
Seventt 7.9 8.4 8.3) +6. 1 1.4 1.6 
gt a 7.4 7.3 4.9 2. 1 2.7 
I 4 77.2} 75.0) 73.1 2.9 290) —§ 8 
High set j 
First _. 7.9 8.1 8.7) +3.0) +7.8)+11.0 
Second 6 7.0 7.4; +8.0) +6.8/+17.4 
Chird 4.8 5.4 . $+ 11.7) +6.1/4+18.5 
Fourt! 3.8 4.5 ». O| +16. 7|+-10. 8| +29. 3 
otal -| 22.8) 25.0) 26.9) +9.1| +7. 7/+17.4 
Grand total 100 100 100 —.2 2 4 
Rural 
Percent of total Percent of change 
Gr enrollment in each in number 
i 
‘ grade enrolled from 
) 1933- | 193 1932— | 1934- | 1932- 
$2 34 f 34 36 36 
s 9 10 11 12 13 
Elemental 
Kindergarter 0. 7 0. 2 0.4 70. 9 +93. 0 43.9 
First 18, £ 17.9} 16.7 18 6.4 8.0 
Second 11.6; 11.3) 10.8 2 2.9 1.0 
Third 11.1 11.1 10. 6 1.6 3.9 2.4 
Fourth 10.7; 10.7; 10.3 1.6 2.9 1.3 
Fifth 9.8 9.9 9.7 2.8 1.2 1.5 
Sixth 8.9 9.0 9.1) +2.3 +. 5 2.8 
Sevent! 7.7 8.4 8.2) +9.7 +9, 2 
Fight 6.0 1.6 ». 9) —21. 8'+-30. 7 2.2 
Tota 85. 0 83. 1 81.7 8 9 9 
3 6.0 6. 2|+14. 4 ~3.3)+18. 1 
4.0 1.7 4. 8/-+-20. 2 2. 7|+-23. 4 
3.1 3 3. 7/422. 9 +. 2)-+23. 1 
2.6 2. § 3. 6 3. 9| +30. 7|+-25. 6 
I 15.0 16.9 18. 3|+14. 5| +6.4 21.8 
Grand total LOO 100 100 15 3} +19 











Urban and Rural 


Percent of tota Percent of change 
, iroliment in eact in number 
Grade . 
trad rade enrolled from 

) ) ) 1932 1934 1932 

2 $4 it 34 $6} a) 


Elementary 





Kindergarten 2. ¢ 2 2 1.2 0. 8|—13 
First 15.4 14. 1 13. 3 i 5. 0; —10. 2 
Second... 10. 6 10.0 10.0 2 28 7.9 
Third. 10.1 10.0 9. f 1.9 3.3 2 
Fourth 1.9 9,7 } 6 2.9 3.5 
Fifth 9.4 9.2 ), 2 1.2 0 1.2 
Sixth 8.7 8.7 8.8 +.4 1.4 1.8 
Seventh 7.8 8 8.3) +6.5 2 6.3 
Eighth 6.4 6 6. ¢ 2.3 1.1 3 
Total . 80. 6 78.8 77.6 1.8 1.8 3. § 
High school 
First __. 6.8 7.0 7.5) +-4.4] +6. 2/+-10.8 
Second... - 5.3 5.8 6.2 11.0 5.2 16.8 
THe. ... 1.1 1.6 4.7)+13. 4) +3.3/+17.1 
Fourth... 3.3 3.8 4.0)4+-15. 3) +5. 9/422. 1 
Total____- 19.5) 21.2) 22.4) +9.9) +5, 2/+15.7 
Grand total 100 100 100 5) —.3 1.2 
rural upper elementary and _ high-school 


pupils attending school have been greater 


than the figures show 
the extent to which pupils 


Data are not avail- 
able, however, on 
from rural] places are attending urban schools. 
[t is estimated that more than 10 percent of 
pupils residing in rural places attending high 


school go to schools in urban places. 


x * * 


A. A. S. A. Officials 


Following the Atlantic City 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, these new officers for 1938—39 assumed 


convention of 


their responsibilities 
President, John A 


of schools, Pasadena, Calif 


Sexson, superintendent 


B. Glenn, superin- 
Birmingham, Ala. 
raw. ‘T. 
supervising director, Research and Informa- 
Detroit, 


First vice president, C 
tendent of schools, 


Second vice president, Rankin, 


tional Service, Board of Education, 


Mich. 
Member of the executive committee, J. W. 
Ramsey, superintendent of schools, Fort 


Smith, Ark. 
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Parents’ Study Groups 


by Ellen C. Lombard. Associate Specialist in Parent Education 


kk idy or discussion groups have be- 


: come one of the accepted instru- 
B mentalities used by parents in get- 
ting the practical help they need in 


order to lerstand their problems of family 
living, and to help solve them. 

The objectives of parents who make up 
these groups are generally: To learn to think 
through t r situations, to analyze them, and 
to apply the knowledge they get to their own 
individual needs 

When parents meet in study groups they 
learn from each other as well as from the 
leader he hare with other parents some 
of the details of their daily experiences. A 
study group then should be a project in co- 
operative thinking as well as a center for dis- 
CUSSIOI 

Two types of study groups are found in 
many places, groups of parents which are led 
by either an expert or by a lay leader, and 
groups of active or prospective lay leaders 
under the leadership of the director or pro- 
fessional leader in parent education. 

Extent of Groups 

It is impossible to estimate the number of 
parents groups in the United States 
under is auspices. In many large cities 


groups are being conducted under the direction 


of a tra | Jeader in the public-school system. 
Among cities are: Albany, Binghamton, 
Schenectad Syracuse, and Rochester, New 
York; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Dallas, Fort 
Worth, and Houston, Texas; Long Beach, 
Pasadena, and other cities in California. 

Probal the largest number of parents en- 
rolled in study groups is connected with par- 
ent-teacher associations of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. It was re- 
ported 1937 that more than 8,000 groups 
with a membership upward of 184,000 par- 
ents we ler instruction in 37 States. 

Other organizations such as the Child Study 
Associatic f America and the American As- 
sociation of University Women organize and 
conduct ly groups of parents. 

Leadership 

The problem of securing effective leaders 

for groups continues to be unsolved in many 


commu! In the cities in which profes- 


sional workers are engaged in training lay 
leaders on the job it is reported that as yet 
there are not enough lay leaders to meet the 
increasing demand. It must be remembered 
that ir ne cities in which parent education 


the school system lay leaders are 
As a result, the 
arge carries the whole program of 


Is a part 
not trained by the directors. 
expt rt 
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A parent-education class in Baltimore. 


administration of parent education and lead- 
ing parents’ groups. Examples of this situa- 
tion are reported in Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Tex 

Programs 

Programs of parents’ study groups vary in 
accordance with the needs of the members of 
each group. Special devices are often used by 
leaders to discover the needs. Sometimes a 
check list of subjects known to be of common 
interest to parents is distributed and when 
checked by the parents and returned the list 
is used as a guide in preparing the program of 
discussion topics. 

No one method of procedure is used by 
study group leaders. Sometimes the lecture 
method is used followed by discussion by the 
group; again, the group may be able to use 
the discussion method; or, the outline of a 
book may be used followed by contributions 
from the group; or, a listening group may be 
using a radio lecture with discussion following 
the lecture. 

The program fer 1937-38 in Rochester, N. 
Y., where two trained specialists in parent 
education are now employed by the school 
system offers, (1) opportunity for training of 


active or prospective lay leaders and, (2) op- 


portunity for parents to meet in study group- 
led by lay leaders. The program for leaders 
ship training included: 

Directed observation of young (3-4 years 
old) children, limited to 15 mothers, weekly 
for eight meetings. 

The Child: His First Eight Years 
for half year. 

Growing into Adolescence 
year. 

Youth and the Community 
half year. 

Leadership: 

a. Philosophy and method of group lead- 
ership—alternate weeks for half year. 

b. Method for organizers—alternate weeks 
for half year. 


weekly 
weekly for half 


weekly for 


In addition to this program a forum on 
family life was offered at which the methods 
were (1) small panels, (2) three-way conver- 
sations, (3) summary of a research study, and 

1) reports of class discussions of young people, 
heldin advance. Discussions centered around 
topies relating to the independence of children, 
bribes and incentives, the social needs of 
youth, and late hours. 

In Albany, N. Y., where there are also two 
full-time parent education experts employed 
in the publie schools, it has been reported that 
the work has aJmost reached the goal of com- 
plete lay responsibility for the conduct of 





parents’ groups. This releases the time of the 
director for supervision of lay leaders and for 
reaching an increasing number of persons in 
the community. Sixty-three active and po- 
tential lay leaders were reported in Albany to 
have been under instruction in 1937. In a 
self-evaluation of the experience as lay leaders, 
the following specific gains were mentioned: 
Understanding and practice of mental hygiene 
principles; broadened understanding of the 
job of parenthood, and significance of member- 
ship in the community; improvement in their 
own family relationships; better understand- 
ing of other peoples’ point of view; develop- 
ment of new interests; and renewed interest 
in neglected activities. The number enrolled 
in parent education for leadership training 
during 1936-37 was reported to have been 
169 persons. 
Professional Leadership 

In some cities such as Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Tex., where programs are carried by 
professional leaders, no training feature is 
carried on. It has been pointed out by some 
of the experts that parents groups object to 


lay leadership after they have once become 
accustomed to a professional leader. How 
ever, as may be expected in this type of adult 


education, lay leaders frequently emerge from 
the groups under expert guidance 

An experiment in parent education is now 
(1938) in in Muskogee, Okla., 
through which parents of children in e 
grade in every school in the city are offered 
opportunity to attend study group meetings 
The program is directed by a trained parent 
education worker whose title is that of home 
In addition to meetings for par- 


progress 
very 


counselor. 
ents whose children are in school, study groups 
are arranged for parents of children of pre 
school age in different parts of the city. At 
these centers the program includes such sub 
jects as play and play equipment, books, 
stories, pictures, music, clothing, daily sched 
ule, adapting the home to the small child, and 


answering questions. 
Prerequisites 


Skill and diplomacy in leadership are pre 
requisites for successful work with parents. 
It has been said that in meeting the educa 
tional needs of parents “the first step is the 
generation of a feeling of genuine respect for 
parents’ educational tasks on the part of 
trained, professional workers. There car 
never be the best outcomes so long as the 
school people want to do good to parents.’ 
There are many variations as to procedures 
at study group meetings. 
J. W. Ramsey of Fort Smith, Ark., says as to 
procedures for study groups in Fort Smit} 
where a director of parent education is em 
ployed in the publie schools: ‘‘The usual pro 
cedure is that of a 15- or 20-minute introduc 
tory talk by the leader, emphasizing the mair 


! Bulletin of the California State Depar 
Parent education. 


Superintendent 
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points in the subject chosen. This is followed 
by comments, illustrations, pivotal questions 
asked by the leader, and summary by the 
leader at the end of the hour. The group 


members are more willing to express them- 


selves now than they formerly were, but still 
need encouragement and drawing out by the 
leader. They respond well to the use of case 
studies and questions referring to articles in 


il 


the magazines which they have read.”’ 
lids to Study Groups 


Scientific studies in child development, out- 
lines for study and discussion groups, parents’ 
questions, publications containing principles, 
methods, and practices in parent education 
are accessible to teachers and leaders if they 
are located near large city libraries. Some ex- 
cellent materials have been issued by the 
American Association of University Women 
as guidance materials for study groups. 

The Child Study Association of America has 
made continuous contributions to the work of 
parent education through the preparation of 
practical materials for discussion groups. 
Two series of Parents’ Questions, Child Study 
Discussion Records, and Studies in Child 
Training are a few of the many pamphlets 
available from this organization. Study 
groups appear to be the core of the work of the 
association through which leaders have main- 
tained experimental activities, standards and 
practices in techniques of study groups. 


The univ 


among the 


ersities of lowa and Minnesota are 
institutions where excellent aids to 
parents groups have been prepared and 
distributed. 

The California, Pennsylvania, and New 
York State Departments of Education, and 
other State departments, have issued hand- 
books, outlines, and other materials. 


Summary 


There may be some similarity of local pro- 
grams in States in which parent education is 
supervised and guided from a State depart- 
ment of education but the main characteris- 
tics of parent education study groups which 
are practically common to all programs is 
adherence to discovering parents’ needs and 
to adjusting a program to meet the known 
needs. The programs set up therefore should 
be planned to meet these needs and must be 
flexible as to subject matter and method of 
procedure. 

The voluntary nature of study groups calls 
for leaders of unusual ability, understanding, 
knowledge of human nature, and a winning 


personality 


Report Available 


Copies of the Second Annual Report of the 
Social Security Board are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 30 


cents each. 





Inducting CCC Enrollees 


Into Citizenship 
(Concluded from page 256 } 


zenship recognition services and that Sixth 
Corps Area officials contemplate extending 
these ceremonies to the camps of every dis- 
trict because ‘‘such programs could be of much 
benefit in practically every company.” 

Closely tied up with enrollee citizenship 
ceremonies are all of the camp’s activities and 
courses in civic training. Over half the camps 
now have discussion groups or forums. Prac- 
tically every company has a course in citizen- 
ship, good manners, or current events. The 
camp newspaper is another medium for cre- 
ative expression on camp and civic topies. 
Efforts are made by numerous companies to 
get public officials to address enrollee assem- 
blies on the duties and responsibilities of their 
office. Law enforcement agents are asked to 
speak on crime prevention and public health 
officers on disease prevention and _ health 
practices. 

Debating squads and publie speaking con- 
tests have been organized for enrollees in 
many parts of the country, and local civic 
clubs and American Legion posts have offered 
medals and prizes to the winners. All of 
these camp efforts to train better citizens 
have pointed toward making the enrollee 
more conscious of his increased responsibility 
upon attaining his majority, and the citizen- 
ship recognition ceremony is a dramatization 
of this important event 

In a recent report, the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation maintains: ‘In forward-looking Ameri- 
can schools a definite responsibiity is accepted 
for developing good citizenship to meet the 
growing requirements and opportunities of 
American democracy CCC camps, like the 
progressive schools, have also accepted their 
share of this responsibility 

Since its inception in April 1933, the CoG 
has enrolled more than 2,000,000 young men. 
The camps have left an imprint of some 
character on the lives and civie effectiveness 
of this vast number of youths During the 
vears to come, the camps will doubtless reach 
hundreds of thousands of other young Ameri- 
cans. Naturally, the role of the CCC in in- 
ducting large numbers of vouths into citizen- 
ship each year is a most important and sig- 


nificant one. 


American youth, typical of their fore- 
fathers, are eager to engage in activity and 
express themselves They want something 


to work for and to be a part of. The CCC 
camp with its work projects, educational and 
civic outlets, affords enrollees a chance to 
learn to live with other people and to partici- 
pate in community undertakings. In such 
an environment, the induction of youth into 
citizenship becomes a meaningful and realistic 
process, a natural transition from boyhood to 
manhood with all of its attendant responsi- 


bilities and privileges 
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Specialization Abroad 


by James F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education 


at general education shou!d con- 


KK 1 


tinue through the junior college 

ind specialization should begin 

vith the advanced division is a 
bial 


sentiment \ ch has been growing among 


educator the United States since the 1880's. 
During the depression financial difficulties 
gave it something of a set-back but it is still 
strong Along with it runs the idea that the 
eollege 1 give the general training and 
the university only highly specialized work 
in distinct narrowed fields. 

Setting aside financial, administrative, and 
other c¢ lerations and dealing with the 
question from an ed icational standpoint, the 
wisdom ganizing instruction in the way 
proposed ems to depend much on what is 
meant | general education. No pun is 
intended riting that the term is itseif too 
general to be of much value. While special- 
ized has a more definite meaning, it also is 
not entir« clear. One can find it used as a 
synonym for advanced or even for profes- 
sional \ liring a broad, liberal education 
could be a specific aim in life and thus become 
in itself a type of specialization. 

Most of the discussion in the United States 
with regard to general education and special- 
ization has been around higher education 
within t country It would not be out of 
place to len the field by including other 
levels of truction and other countries. 

Every « 1 has an intense kind of special- 
ization thrust upon him when he learns to 
tal He oreced to use his mother tongue 
to the exclusion of all other languages and 
throughout | life he will receive and com- 
municate thought in that special combination 
of sound iking mankind as a whole, the 
percenta xcept ons to that is small Nor 
is the tuatior ke to change An inter- 
nationa inguage for commercial purposes 
may come on; it is not probable that one 
will rea to home life in any country. 
Throug educational career that special- 
ization « { es; the language and literature 
of his country are first in importance when he 
is a youngster in the primary grades; in the 
secondar ol a high proportion of his time 
is given to them; and his university studies 
will be mainly through the national 


language History, the national history, is a 


and strong specialization, but 


subject 


it is not ¢ t ied so long as the language 


Post-Primary Specialization 


Vocat il training enters the scheme early 
48 @ Dia Nec SsIty or environment compels 
it. In many countries, for many children, it 
begins when the primary school curriculum is 
completed ({n ordinary elementary school 
curriculun Japan is 6 years in duration. 
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Children that come from it may enter any 
of a great variety of technical schools that give 
courses ranging from 2 to 4 years. About 
343,000 pupils were enrolled in 1,069 such 
schools in 1935. An especially interesting 
phase is that yearly a few boys who are not 
eldest sons are selected from the most ad- 
vanced classes of the agricultural and fishery 
schools and given practice courses in South 
Sea colonization. The junior technical schools, 
junior housewifery schools, and junior com- 
mercial schools in England are also examples 
of this type of post-primary specialization. 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, and 
France have such schools in large numbers. 
They are in nearly every country and make for 
strong specialization while the children are still 
in their early teens. 

A less intensive type of special post-primary 
training is—to cite another instance from 
Japan—that given in the advanced elementary 
schools which adds 2 years to the ordinary 
6-year elementary school curriculum. In 
those final years from one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the time is taken by vocational training 
suited to the needs of the locality. The 
higher primary schools of France are of this 
kind. The selective central, nonselective cen- 
tral, and senior schools recommended for Eng- 
land and Wales in the Hadow report have 


something of the same character. 
Secondary Specialization 


In secondary schools in the United States, 
specialization is provided in a comparatively 
small amount in special schools of agriculture, 
and technical, vocational, and commercial 
high schools. In much larger degree it is al- 
lowed in the wide choice of elective studies 
open to most pupils. In Germany, until within 
the last year or two, children that had com- 
pleted 4 years of the primary school course—as 
early as 10 years of age—began to take special 
training for admission to a higher institution 
of one kind or another. And within that, se- 
lection could be made from three main kinds of 
schools, 
schools, each of which offered a curriculum 
strongly biased: The gymnasium, in the Greek 
and Roman classics; the real gymnasium, in 


gymnasia, real gymnasia,and real 


modern languages; and the real school, in 
mathematics and science. Besides these there 
are large numbers of purely technical, agri- 
cultural, vocational, and home-making schools, 
as well as teacher-training institutions of 


seconuary rank. 


Italy and Germany 


The school system of Italy is characteris- 
tically similar to that of Germany. It has the 
same early and marked bifureation for those 


who will and those who will not attend the 
universities and other higher institutions. 
For those who will, the choice of secondary 
schools, also made when the child is about 10 
years old, lies between the classical gymna- 
sium-lyceum, scientific lyceum, and technical 
institute. For all those who probably will 
never engage in university study are the nor- 
mal institutes and several kinds of vocational 
and technical schools that offer many types of 
specialized courses that have been formulated 
after much study. For example, the technical 
agricultural institutes in their higher classes 
have six different lines: Vine culture and 
enology; animal husbandry and dairy pred- 
ucts; fruit culture, horticulture, and garden- 
ing; rural economics; tobacco culture and to- 
bacco industry; and colonial agriculture. 
These instances, marked but not extreme, 
serve to show how widely special training is 
offered on secondary levels in the stronger 
European countries. Naturally some of the 
smaller countries in Europe and on the other 
continents neither can afford nor need to 


make such extended provision. 
England and Wales 


Here must be noted a somewhat curious 
arrangement in the examinations given in 
England and Wales by the eight examining 
agencies approved by the board of education. 
These examinations are classed as “first’’ and 
“‘second.”’. A first examination is intended to 
test the knowledge of students about 16 years 
of age who have pursued a solid course of 
general education, and 

The truth seems to be that a “‘general 
education”? under the influence of tradi- 
tion, with both learned and unlearned 

members of the public, still connotes a 

training in languages, science, and mathe- 

matics.! 

Passing it will usually admit to a university. 
A second examination, suitable for students 
about 18, is framed on the assumption that 
they have pursued a more specialized course 
for an additional 2 years. In other words, 
the secondary schools of England set something 
near the age of 16 as a good time to begin 
specialization in rather broad fields. 


Preprofessional Specialization 


The kind of post-secondary education 
common in the United States that is called 
preprofessional and includes premedical, pre- 
dental, prelegal, etc., is seldom found in other 
countries. Having completed the secondary 
school of a type that leads to a university, the 
student is presumed to be ready to take up 


! Ward, Herbert. The educational system of England and 
Wales and its recent history. Cambridge at the University 
Press. 1935. 256 p. 
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his professional studies at once. Uruguay is 
an exception to this. Following the 10 years 
of primary and secondary schooling, profes- 
sional preparatory instruction is given sections 
connected with the University of the Republic 
at Montevideo in seven branches; medicine, 
law, engineering, architecture, and surveying, 
2 years each; and in pharmacy and dentistry, 
1 year each. In some respects the period 
between the first and second examinations, 
noted above, in England has preprofessional 
aspects. Denmark and France have some 
work in their universities that is considered 
as preparatory to professional study. But in 
the main this preliminary specialization is not 
embodied in the school systems of the world. 


University Specialization 


As to the higher institutions that we are 
told should devote themselves entirely to 
highly and the most highly specialized train- 
ing, the plan in many countries is to confine 
the ‘‘universities”’ philosophy, 
medicine, law, and theology, and their closely 
allied branches. Engineering, agriculture, 
veterinary science, forestry, mining, com- 


mainly to 


merce, and similar training is each entrusted 
to an institution that does nothing else and is 
not classed as a university because it does not 
have the traditional four faculties. In those 
countries, young people select from a variety 
of institutions rather than from a considerable 
number of schools within one institution, as 
they may easily do in the United States. In 
either case the degree of specialization can be 
intensive but it comes rather later here than 
it does abroad. 

An American writer says: 

We have then for general education a 
course of study consisting of the greatest 
books of the western world and the arts 
of reading, writing, thinking, and speak- 
ing, together with mathematics, the best 
exemplar of the processes of human 
reason.? 

But why specialize in the western classics 
to attain a general education? Not a few 
Chinese students come to this country who 
have studied the Oriental classics as well 
Are they not nearer to that broad outlook 
that should belong to a person with a general 
education? France recognizes in Indochina 
a baccalaureate of secondary education that is 
based on the Oriental not the western classics. 
One might also ask whether mathematics is 
any better than physics or chemistry in 
training for reasoning, but that has been asked 
many times before. 

As indicated briefly, specialization appears 
in the preschool days and shows in all the 
years of training whether they be few or many 
Time was, if it began very early in life in cer- 
tain subjects, Latin, Greek, and literature, 
that was a mark of distinction, a privilege to 
be had only by the children of the well-to-do, 
and they were perforce thought to be intellec- 
tually superior. Time was also, if it began 


? Hutchins, Robert Maynard. The higher learning in 
America. New Haven, Yale University Press, 193¢ rT 
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early in certain other subjects, such as car- 
pentry, shoemaking, weaving, or spining, that 
was taken to be an indication of necessity and 
some derogation was attached to it. That 
feeling has not entirely disappeared but the 
social revolution of which the World War was 
a part, and the intelligence testing which 


showed that superior brains may be found in 


almost any group of people have lessened 
its strength until folk who have specialized 
in attaining a general education sometimes 
find difficulty defending themselves among 
those who specialized in obtaining a special] 


education. 


A New Home for the Library 


*% *& ¥& (>During the years through which the 


library of the Office of Education 
has been growing it had never been 
a housed in quarters which were at 


alladequate. Many times it had been moved: 
From the old Pension Building to the United 
States Department of the Interior Building 
and to several different places, including an 
open basement, in that building, and finally 
into another building unsuited to its needs 
where for 2 years the library work was carried 
on in the hope that the day was not far distant 
when better and permanent quarters would 
be provided 

Three years ago a committee was appointed 
to consider plans for a library in the new 
building of the Department of the Interior. 
Louis J. Bailey, then State librarian of Indi- 
ana, was called in as library consultant, be- 
cause the whole question of the library had 
to be considered as well as the physical set-up 
in the new building. 

It was decided to house together the libra- 
ries of the Office of Education, the Bureau 
of Mines, the Office of Indian Affairs, and the 
These libraries con- 
In April 1937 
they were moved into the new quarters. 

The space allotted to the library is the first 
wing of the building, the first and second 
The reading room, which is Federal 


National Park Service. 
tain about 280,000 volumes. 


floors. 
colonial in style, is entered from the main 
lobby of the building. It is an imposing 
room two stories high, in gray limestone and 
walnut paneling. The furniture is walnut 
upholstered in blue leather. There are two 
mezzanines. One is over the entrance, and 
is shelved in three aleoves which serve as 
cubicles or studies for students doing special 
work. The other mezzanine is on the opposite 
side of the room and shelved for the filing of 
current periodicals. It is used as a periodical 
reading room. This room opens directly into 
the sixth or top deck of the stack, where the 
bound periodicals are shelved. This makes 
the entire periodical collection available on 
one floor 

The catalog and the reference collection are 
on the north and south sides, respectively, of 
the reading room. In alcoves off the reading 
room the current college catalogs and recent 
courses of study are shelved. These are all 
easily available and may be used without 
assistance by the patrons of the library. 

Opposite the main entrance is the loan desk. 
[It is equipped with a system of vacuum tubes 


connecting with each deck of the stack. The 
desk itself is simple in outline, made of walnut 
with a harmonizing cork top. Inside are 
shelves and drawers providing space for the 
necessary equipment. 

The reading room occupies about one-third 
of the length of the wing of the building. 
The rest of the space is taken by the stack, 
of which there are three decks below the main 
The stack has a book 
It is compactly 


floor and two above. 
capacity of 400,000 volumes. 
built and with its elevator and three book lifts 


is convenient and easily accessible. 
Locations 


The Bureau of Mines library is housed on 
the second floor with direct access from the 
second wing. ‘The reading room, finished in 
pine with blue leather upholstered chairs, is 
built between the first two wings of the build- 
ing. It opens directly on the sixth deck of the 
stack where shelf room has been assigned for 
the collection. 

The book collections of the National Park 
Service and the Office of Indian Affairs are 
small, but each is an excellent nucleus about 
which a fine specialized collection should 
develop. 

The workrooms are conveniently situated. 
The cataloging room opens into the catalog 
alcove, and into the book stack. The offices 
are on the south side of the stack and open 
directly into it. 

With added space for books and personnel, 
the services of the library may be considerably 
expanded. It will be possible to develop the 
various collections which were begun in the 
past but have waited for a favorable time to 
grow. One of the most interesting of these is 
the collection of old textbooks which were 
packed in boxes and stored in the basement for 
vears. A listing of these is now being made 
and gaps in the collection will be filled as fast 
as funds and opportunity permit. 

The use of the library has increased since the 
establishment in the new building. About 
7,100 people used the reading room during the 
months from July to November. More than 
3,000 books were circulated over the loan desk 
and 123 interlibrary loans were sent out to 
other libraries during the same period. 

It is hoped that the library may render an 
ever-increasing service to students of educa- 
tion and to educational libraries. 

Saspra W. VouGnatTt 
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Determining Difheulty 


< 


of Reading Materials 
( oncluded from page 276) 


give to the readers, and the difficulty they 
present structure, style, and quality and 
density of ideas; when we grow more critical 


of materials of all kinds, more able to deter- 


mine who can and will read them, we shall 

be able to bring reader and book into a happier 
and more congenial relationship. 
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Four th, and Eighth Grades. Unpublished 
iu of Educational Research, Ohio State 
{ 84 p Buckingham, B. R. and Dolch, 
E. W , Combined Word List Boston, Ginn & 
{ » | 
») 4 Beginning Reading Vocabulary for 
Foreis rn Adults With Special Reference to Those 
W ( t Read in Any Language. University of 
( New York Bulletin, No. 948, 1930. p. 24. 
ne: Swenson’s 300 Words New York 
I ‘ D ember 5, 1933. Faucett, Lawrence, and 
Mak 1. A Study of English Word-Values Statis- 
termined From the Latest Extensive Word- 
Cou lokyo, Japan, Matsumura Sanshodo, 1932 
Re Alfred |} Reading Vocabularies, 
One Reading Tests for Voters and Citi- 


New York, Noble and Noble, 1926. p. 





en, C. K. B English. London, Kegal 

I ench, Trubner and Co., 1932. 96 p 
0) J eR Objective Method of Deter- 
g Difficulty. Journal of Educational 
Rese 283-87. April 1930. McClusky, Howard 
Y ) titative Analysis of the Difficulty of 
R Materials. Journal of Educational Research 

28:2 RZ December 1934 

Lew Alfred S. Measurement of the Difficulty of 
Re Material Los Angeles Educational Re- 
‘ 8 16, March 1929. Dale, Edgar, 


ind Tyler, Ralph: A Study of Factors Influencing the 
Diff ty of Reading Materials for Adults of Limited 
Re At Library Quarterly 4:384-412, 
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(12) Gray, W. 8., and Leary, Bernice E. What Makes A 
Book Readable. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. 358 p. Thorndike, E. L.; The Vocabu 
lary of Books for Children in Grades 3 to 8. Teachers 
College Record, 38:196-205, 316-23, 416-29. January 
ind February 1937. 

13) Gray and Leary, Op. cit. MeClusky, Op. cit.; Wash- 
burne, Carleton, and Morphett, Mabel Vogel. Grade 
Placement of Children’s Books. Elementary School 
Journal, 38:355-64. January 1938. Pickford, R. W 
Some Effects of Style in Reading. British Journal of 
Psychology, 27:292-96. January 1937 

14 Nolte, Karl F. 
Comprehension in Reading Elementary English 
Review, 14:119-24, 146. April 1937 


Simplification of Vocabulary and 


: i 8 
Parent Education 
(Concluded from page 285) 


study of child life at the period of adolescence. Contains 
outlines, questions for discussion, and suitable activity 
projects. 

ELIZABETH Moore and 
A course for the prep- 


MANWELL, 
PRAEGER, ROSAMOND. 
aration of lay leaders of parent study groups. 
Washington, D. C., American association of 
university women, 1933. 81 p. (Guidance 
materials for study groups, no. xii.) 

Contains references, related readings, questions for dis- 
cussion on the scope and function of parent education; 
background and organization of parent education; de- 
veloping study groups; finding and training leaders; de- 
veloping and adapting programs to present needs; methods 
of leadership; etc 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TeacHeErRS. Parent education yearbooks I-IV. 
Washington, D. C., National congress of par- 
ents and teachers, 1930-1934. 4 v. 

Vol. I 
parent education, reports of the work of various organiza- 
tions, and the program of the National congress of parents 
and teachers; Vol. II. A treatment of the lay aspects of 
the parent education movement; Vol. III. A source book 
for study groups; Vol. IV. General presentation of top 
ics on special aspects of home-school cooperation, the 
adolescent, and books for parents and children. 


Contains a discussion of the significance of 


NATIONAL CouNcIL OF PARENT Epvuca- 


rion. Papers on parent education .. . New 
York, National council of parent education, 
1931. 146 p. 


Complete text of papers on parent education given at Bi- 
ennial conference of National council of parent education, 
Washington, D. C., November 1930. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
Twenty-eighth yearbook: Pre- 
school and parental education. Lois H. Meek, 
Bloomington, IIl., 
869 p. 


Part I deals with the history and general considerations of 


EDUCATION 


chairman of committee. 
Publie school publishing co., 1929. 


the movement; organization for the education of young chil- 
dren; provision for parental education; and the professional 
training of leaders. Part II deals with research in child de- 
velopment and with methods of educating parents. 

New York. Strate Epucation DEpaArt- 
MENT. Parent education in New York State. 
Albany, The Department, Child development 
and parent education bureau, 1933. 13 p. 
(Parent education series. Circular 1.) 

A statement for local groups interested in organizing parent 
education programs and parent education committees 


OsBORNE, ErRNeEstT. A challenge to family 


education. Parent education, 4:21-25, Oc- 
tober 1937. 

The contribution the family and organizations make to th 
development of individuals in the family is discussed. Sug- 
gestions are made for group experiences which will enrich the 
personality of each member of the family group 


PARENT Epucation. Commonwealth. Vol. 
23, no. 4, October-November—December 1936. 
p. 1-300. 
ment of public health.) 


(Boston, Massachusetts depart- 


This is an issue wholly devoted to parent education 
Short articles are included on: The need of parent education; 
I'he job of being a parent; Parent education and the well-child 
conference; Health supervision as parent education; and other 
subjects relating to parent education. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
Parent Harris- 
burg, Pa., State department of education, 
1935. (Bulletin 86.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
INSTRUCTION. education. 
50 p. 


One of the Pennsylvania curriculum studies. “A manual 
of suggestions to aid authorities in developing a program of 
parent-pupil-teacher relationships.”’ 


REISNER, ELIZABETH JOHNSON. An activity 
program for parents in parent education. 
Teachers college record, 36:559-65, April 
1935. 

With a background of experience in parents’ groups, the 
author proposes a parent-controlled program of parent edu- 
cation in which the school cooperates, and shows how such a 
program can become a basis for the development of consulta- 
tion bureaus for parents. 


ScHMIEDELER, Rev. EpGar. Concerning 
Washington, D. C., National 
Family life 


your children. 
Catholic 
section, 1931. 


welfare conference, 
34 p. 
Contains discussions of the parent education movement, 


religious education in the family, and children at different 


ges 


SroppaArRD, GeorGE D. Problem of content 
in parent education. Childhood education, 
7:2 27-32, January 1931. 

Report of a survey of the practices and trends in the con- 
tent of materials for study groups used by six types of organ- 
izations; suggestions of what might be done to get more 
valid information on what is being taught in parent educa- 
tion; proposals to stimulate discussion; and the qualifications 
of good leadership to be expected of a leader, are given. 


Taytor, Cart C. The contributions of 
sociology to the field of parent education. 
Parent education, 4: 5-8, October 1937. 

Discusses the social values in human relationships and the 
need of education to prepare for parenthood and family life. 
The author emphasizes the point that training should be 
indirect, informal and before marriage; that personality 
building is a prime factor in the education of parents 


Taytor, Nett Boyp. Programs for par- 
ents. Rev. ed. St. Cloud [Minn.], State 
teachers college, Department of child wel- 
fare and parent education, 1933. 48 p. 

These outlines for study groups are intended particularly 
for rural communities. They deal with early childhood, 
discipline, the way children learn, the child’s emotions, 
adolescence, and play. References to suitable books are 
given with each lesson 


UNIveRsITY OF Toronto. St. George’s 
school for child study. Outlines for parent 


education groups. Preschool learning. To- 
ronto [Canada] University of Toronto press, 
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n.d. 77p. (Child development series no. 5. 


An outline consisting of brief comments on mental hygiene, 
the plan, purpose, and technique of parent education; group 
discussions, home reading, home records, and references to 
various aspects of preschool life. 


Warinc, Eruet B. Ten-year report otf 
studies in child development and parent edu- 


cation. Ithaca, Cornell university, State 
college of agriculture, 1935. 69 p. (Bulle- 
tin 638.) 


A résumé of the investigations carried on with techniques 
which can be applied at home as well as at school. Subjects 
include different aspects of personality, health, nutrition, 
behavicr, and adult education. Also contains 69 abstracts 
of studies dealing with personality and guidance of young 
children. 


WuitE HovusE CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
HEALTH AND PROTECTION. 
Report of the subcommittee on types, content 
and method of parent education. New York, 
Century company, 1932. 354 p. 

Contains chapters on the theory and history of the parent 
education movement, a survey of the extent and functions 
of this field of education, descriptions of various programs, 
and methods of conducting parent education. 

Witmer, HELEN LELAND. The field of par- 
ent education; a survey from the viewpoint 
of research. New York, National council of 
parent education, 1934. 81 p. (Parent edu- 
cation monograph no. 1.) 

Discussions of researches in parent education and of the 
basie problems in this field with brief conclusions 


Parent education. 


xk *k *& 


Employment Opportunities for 
Beginning Stenographers 
and Typists 

(Concluded from page 278 


comparison can be made between the number 
of graduates and the number of beginners 
under 20 years of age needed to maintain em- 
ployment in shorthand, typing and bookkeep- 
ing positions at the 1930 level, consideration 
has to be given to the number of shorthand 
and bookkeeping graduates from other kinds 
of schocls. 


Information Lacking 


No information has been collected to show 
the number of beginning stenographers and 
bookkeepers graduated each year from private 
schools, private high schools, preparatory and 
finishing schools, parochial schools, junior 
colleges, and the 232 accredited colleges and 
universities offering instruction in shorthand, 
typewriting and bookkeeping or elementary 
accounting. The enrollment reports fron 
private business schools for the year 1933 
justifies an estimate of 125,000 beginning 
stenographers trained in 1933-34. The short- 
hand graduates from other kinds of schools 
named, totaled at least 5,000 in that year 
Hence, about 130,000 shorthand graduates 
were available in 1933-34 to compete with 
the 66,000 graduates from the high schools for 
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the 74,000 or less stenographic or typewriting 
positions in which workers aged less than 20 
were employed. 

While many of the graduates from these 
other schools were more than 20 years of age, 
to the extent that they were willing to accept 
positions formerly filled by workers aged less 
than 20 years, this older group competed with 
the high-school graduates. The average grad- 
uate from these schools usually was superior 
in many respects to the average graduate from 
a high-school shorthand course; and so was 
preferred by most employers. As a matter of 
fact, the supply of these more mature, be- 
ginning stenographers graduated from schools 
above the high school is now so large that 
high-school trained stenographers when they 
leave school have little chance of finding 
employment as stenographers. One exhaus- 
tive follow-up study made in 1934 in Denver 
shows that from a total of 568 girls completing 
a high-school shorthand course, but 105 were 


employed in stenographie or secretarial posi- 
tions; and from 58 boys graduated as stenogra- 
phers, but 2 were employed for that kind of 
work 

Bookkeeping Chances 


When the chances for the 56,000 high-school 
bookkeeping graduates finding employment in 
the 36,000 bookkeeping and cashiering posi- 
tions in 1934 are estimated, consideration has 
to be given to the influence on these chances 
of the 80,000 bookkeepers trained in private 
commercial schools, and the additional thou- 
sands graduated from parochial schools, 
junior colleges, and the 436 accredited colleges 
and universities teaching bookkeeping and 
That the chances for the high- 
school graduates are small is shown in follow- 


accounting. 


up studies, such as that made in Denver in 
1934 which revealed that 9 boys were em- 
ployed in positions apparently requiring a 
knowledge of bookkeeping techniques out of 
13 boy bookkeeping graduates; and but 3 
girls out of 12 girl bookkeeping graduates, a 
total of 12 out of 60 graduates. Employment 
opportunities for bookkeeping graduates are 
not much greater than 1 out of 5 in Denver; 
certainly not that good in the average com- 
munity when only positions requiring a 
knowledge of bookkeeping techniques such 
as are taught in high school are considered. 
The graphed trends for employment in these 
two kinds of office occupations and for enroll- 
ment in the subjects assumed to prepare for 
these kinds of employment are for the country 
asawhole. The trends in some States diverge 
more than for the country as a whole; in 
other States the trends diverge only slightly. 
The chances for employment in these occu- 
pations for graduates in the several States 
vary widely. However, in 35 States the cal- 
culated number of high-school trained stenog- 
raphers exceeds the estimated number of 
positions to be filled by youth under 20 years 
of age; in 45 States the bookkeeping graduates 
exceed the number of bookkeeping positions 
in which workers under 20 years of age were 


employed 


Those interested in graphing trends in their 
respective States, or cities (if the population 
is over 100,000), can get the data on employ- 
ment by age groups and occupations from the 


census reports on occupations, copies of which 
usually are in the public library. 

Apparently employment opportunities for 
high-school trained stenographers and book- 
keepers are decreasing, largely because of the 
increasing supply of beginning stenographers 
and bookkeepers graduated from institutions 
requiring for entrance completion of a high- 
school course, such as the junior colleges, the 
accredited colleges, and the better private 
business schools. The decreasing occupa- 
tional value of shorthand and bookkeeping as 
preparation for employment on completing 
high school is contributing much to the ocecu- 
pational and economic maladjustment of 
youth and to increasing social discontent and 
personality disintegration, so commonly 
reported today. 

High-school administrators who want to 
take the constructive measures necessary for 
developing commercial courses which will have 
greater vocational preparatory and _ social 
adjustment values than the shorthand and 
bookkeeping courses, may wisely do one or 
all of the following: 


1. Make a follow-up study of recent graduates 
and drop-outs from their commercial 
courses to find out exactly in what kinds of 
office and store positions these youth are 
employed in the school service area; 


bo 


Make a survey of the initial employment of 
young beginners in offices and stores in the 
community to find out the local oppor- 
tunities for employment in commercial 
occupations; 

3. Interview selected employers and the man- 
agers of employment bureaus, both public 
and private, to learn from these men about 
the educational and personal requirements 
for employment in the different kinds of 
office and store positions in the community 
filled by high-school graduates; 


4. Set standards for admission to advanced 
shorthand and bookkeeping classes which 
will help limit the number enrolled to the 
number having a fair chance of finding 
employment in these kinds of office work. 
The attainments in first term typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, elementary busi- 
ness, and English courses can all be con- 
sidered along with a personality rating; 


5. Develop courses preparing for general 
clerical, and store service positions, in 
which high-school graduates have a far 
greater chance of finding employment than 
in shorthand or bookkeeping positions; 


6. Include in the commercial curriculums 4 
wider variety of social business subjects, 
including business behavior, and see that 
these subjects are taught so as to make the 
maximum possible contribution to eco- 
nomic adjustment in the community; 
Publish the results of these surveys so as 
to help show pupils and parents that em- 
ployment opportunities for high school 
trained stenographers and bookkeepers are 
very small; 


“J 


8. Provide adequate vocational guidance 
service wherein the counselors are required 
to base their recommendations upon facts, 
not upon their unfounded opinions. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Visual Education 


Audio-Visual Aids to Schools, Colleges, and 


Adult Study Groups. Chapel Hill, N. C., 


The University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 
17 p University of North Carolina Exten- 
sion Bulletin, vol. 17, no. 2.) Free. 

A list of fil \ ible on a loan basis from the university 
extensior n and other source Indicates films defi 
nitel relate vith the science course of study, grades four 
to nine 


“1001 and One’ . The Blue 300k of Non- 


Films (13th ed Chicago, IIL, 


The Educational Screen, Inc., 1937. 100 p. 
75 cent To Educational Screen sub- 
scribers, 25 cents 

lr} I lirectory cl fies the films into 145 subject 
matter gi vith detailed information on each film 


Entrance English Questions Set by the 
College Entrance Examination Board 1901-36, 
compiled for the board by Winifred Quincy 


Norto1 3d ed Boston, Ginn & Co., 1937. 
273 p. 

rl l ncludes all the questions in English set by 
the board € its beginning in 1901 

Reading for Fun, For Boys and Girls in the 
Elementary School. Prepared for the Na- 
tional ( neil of Teachers of English with the 
cooperat of its Committee on recreational 
reading list for elementary schools, Eloise 
Ramsey, chairman and editor. Chicago, IIL, 


National Council of Teachers of English (211 


West Sixty-Eighth St.) 1937. 104 p._ illus. 
20 cents 

A friend lide to books that boys and girls will enjoy 
reading heir own 


Teaching Methods 


The Demonstration School of the Trenton 
State Teachers College, by Forrest A. Irwin 


and Alice (¢ Smithick. Trenton, N. J., 
State Teachers College, 1937. 61 p. (Studies 
in Education, no. 4. 25 cents. 

Presents t history and present organization of the dem- 
onstratior ncludes three typical units as illustra- 
tive of the tives and procedures, which the school uses. 

Improving Social Studies Instruction. Wash- 


Research Division, National 
Association, 1937. p. 187-258. 
Bulletin of the National Education 


ington, D. ( 
Educat 


) 
\ L.eseart 


Association, vol. 15, no. 5.) 50 cents. 

Discusse tructional problems and practices in the ele- 
mentar unior and senior high schools; includes a 
list of te ‘ nd supplementary books frequently used. 


Kindergarten-Primary Edueation 
Foundations in Arithmetic, compiled bv Ada 

Polkinghorne with the editorial assistance of 

Edwina Deans, F. B. Knight, Clifford Woody. 
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a EDUCATORS” BULLETIN 


Washington, D. C., Association for Childhood 


Education, 1937. 32 p. 35 cents. 


Contents: Foundations—The place of arithmetic in the 
curriculum of the primary grades.—Teaching meanings.- 
Making arithmetic meaningful.—First grade preparation for 
teaching number concepts.—Teaching number concepts 
Number experiences preceding addi 
Making 


multiplication meaningful.—How division is made mean- 


Practical illustrations 
tion.—Introducing the concept of subtraction 


ingful. 

The Horace Mann Kindergarten for Five- 
Year-Old Children, by Charlotte Gano Gar- 
rison, Emma Dickson Sheehy, Alice Dalgliesh 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 146 p. 
Ulus. $1.85. 

Describes experiences which the school has found profit 


ible, and which, with proper adaptation, may aid other 
schools in developing and improving their plans for teaching 


For School Libraries 


Biography in Collections Suitable for Junior 
and Senior High Schools, by Hannah Logasa. 
Revised and enlarged ed. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1937. 132 p. $1.25. 

\ biographical and subject index of collective biography 
found most useful for high school pupils; a reference tool for 
both high school and public librarians 


Youth 

How Fare American Youth? By Homer P. 
Rainey with the collaboration of Arthur L. 
Brandon, M. M. Chambers, D. L. Harley, 
Harry H. Moore, and Bruce L. Melvin. New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 186 p. 
$1.50. 

4 report tothe American Youth Commission of the Ameri 


can Council on Education; the volume is devoted to an 
inalysis and statement of the problems of youth in America 


Susan O. FurtTerRER 
* 
Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan. 


AaB, ANNE E. Personnel study to discover some of the 
common factors in the experience and background of girls 
attracted to the Girl Scout movement of Onondaga County 
Master's, 1937. Syracuse University. 38 p. ms 


BENNETT, FRED A. Development of the supervisory 
district in New York State. Master’s, 1937. Cornell 


University 144 p. ms 


Borikova, E. 8S. Education in Bulgaria from the first 
kingdom, 865 A. D. to the liberation, 1878, A. D. Master’s, 


1934. Boston University. 73 p. ms 


Brown, H. A. Certain basic teacher education policies 
and their development and significance in a selected State; 
a historical and interpretative study of certain aspects of 
teacher education in New Hampshire which represent 
significant developments in the professiona] preparation of 


BOARD 





teachers in the United States. Doctor's, 1936. Teachers 
College, Columbia University 184 p. 


BryNer, L. K. Study of the qualitative requirements for 
the bachelor of arts degree in representative American 
universities and colleges. Master’s, 1935. American Uni- 
versity. 63 p. ms 


CLEMENTE, Tito. Comparative study of the vocabularies 
of Philippine and American readers for the first grade. 
Doctor's, 1937. Columbia University. 115 p 


CRAWFORD, J. E. Study of 909 biological terms. Mas- 


ter’s, 1937. George Washington University. 91 p. ms 


GiLLson, M. 8S. Developing a high-school chemistiy 
course adapted to the differentiated needs of boys and girls. 
Doctor’s, 1937. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
95 p. 

Happow, ANNA. History of the teaching of political 
science in the colleges and universities of the United States, 
1636-1916. Doctor’s, 1937. Geroge Washington University 
407 p. ms. 


HAEFNER, GEORGE E. Critical estimate of the education- 
il theories and practices of A. Bronson Alcott Doctor's, 
1937. Teachers College, Columbia University. 130 p. 


HoutzcLaw, D. V. Study of the relationship between 
ntelligence and the ability to sing in tune as judged by 
classroom teachers. Master's, 1937. Syracuse University. 


ov p ms 


HOWLETT, EvizapetTu. A civic slant on child training in 
the preschool years. Master’s, 1937. Boston University. 
137 p. ms. 

JELLINEK, H. J. The work of Rudlof Schulze in experi- 
mental education. Doctor’s, 1937. New York University. 
153 p. ms. 


MILLARD, T.M. Survey ofattitudes concerning suggested 
topics in American government as given by adults in Chau- 
taugqua County, Kansas. Master’s, 1937. University of 
Kansas. 85 p. ms. 


Murpenuy, L. B. Socia! behavior and child personality. 
Doctor’s, 1935. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
344 p 

OBERHOLTZER, E. E. An integrated curriculum in prac- 
tice: a study of the development, installation, and appraisal 
of a certain type of integrated curriculum in the educational 
program of the public elementary schools of Houston, Tex. 
Doctor’s, 1934. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
218 p 

PENDLETON, F. M. A guide to books and stories for 
Christian education. Master’s, 1936. Eastern Baptist 
heological Seminary. 40 p. 

PRITCHARD, M.C. Mechanical ability of subnormal boys. 
Doctor’s, 1937. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
73 p 

Prorritt, M.M. Guidance in public school systems with 
special reference to high school occupational information 
courses and high school clubs. Doctor’s. 1936. American 
University. 425 p. ms. 

Relation between the difficulty and 
Doctor's, 1936. University 


RICHARDSON, M. W. 
the differential validity ofa test 
of Chicago. 16 p. 


Unit planning in seventh grade English. 
Boston University. 167 p. ms. 


Suaw, M. R. 
Master's, 1937 

SHEFFIELD, E. L. Junior journalism; a study of the use 
of the school newspaper below the high-school leve! in the 
good citizenship program. Master’s, 1937. Northwestern 


University 168 p. ms. 


Smitn, L. J. Building program for the Massillon public 
schools, Massillon, Ohio. Master’s, 1937. Cornell Univer- 
sity. 167 p. ms. 

WHIPPLE, GERTRUDE. Procedures used in selecting school 
books. Doctor’s, 1935. University of Chicago. 172 p 


Ruts A. GRay 
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THE VOCATIONAL 


Industrial Education Stressed 

The general theme of discussions at sessions 
of the industrial education section of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors held in connection with the association’s 
convention in Atlantic City, was the expan- 
sion of the program of industrial education. 

Discussing the general industrial education 
programs conducted in a number of centers in 
Massachusetts during the past 2 years, R. O. 
Small, director of vocational education for 
that State said: ‘‘These programs have been 
organized to give boys and girls who are out 
of work and who are prevented from working 
by the raising of the age of employment in 
industry an opportunity to return to school 
and receive general industrial training cover- 
ing a period of a year or more which will pre- 
pare them to enter a trade or an occupation.”’ 

The general industrial education program 
carried on in day schools, Mr. Small explained, 
has superseded to a certain extent the train- 
ing formerly provided in general continua- 
tion classes. ‘‘We have been able during the 
2 years in which the general industrial school 
program has been in operation,” he said, ‘‘to 
place more than three times as many indi- 
viduals as it was possible for us to place when 
the all-day unit classes were in operation.”’ 

Thomas H. Quigley, professor of industrial 
education, Georgia School of Technology, and 
president of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, discussed the coordination of industrial 
education and industry. He described the 
method of training employed boys and girls 
in a variety of occupations in the smaller cities 
of Georgia, and of giving them instruction 
which supplements their training on the job 
and which serves to broaden their general 
education. 

Among other speakers at the meetings of 
the industrial education section were: L. H. 
Dennis, executive secretary, American Voca- 
tional Association; Charles F. Bauder, direc- 
tor of industrial arts, Philadelphia public 
schools; Edwin A. Lee, director, National 
Occupational Conference, New York; Homer 
J. Smith, professor of industrial education, 
University of Minnesota; and Walter D 
Cocking, dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Hands Across the States 


Ways and means by which supervisors and 
teachers of vocational agriculture in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, arid Maryland may coop- 
perate in the program of the Inter-State Milk 
Producers’ Cooperative Association were dis- 
cussed at a conference of these groups held in 
Philadelphia early in February. 

It was agreed at this conference, at which 
the program and activities of the cooperative 
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were explained, that the association will help 
agricultural supervisors and teachers by: Sup- 
plying them with materiai on market condi- 
tions in the interstate milk shed; providing 
microscopic studies on milk contamination 
for classroom use; organizing tours for voca- 
tional agriculture students to milk processing 
plants; carrying information on vocational 
agriculture and F. F. A. activities and also a 
question and answer column, in the associa- 
tion’s journal; preparing a primer on the work 
of the cooperative; holding district discussion 
meetings for teachers; and continuing support 
of milk-judging contest for vocational agricul- 
ture students at Eastern States Exposition in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Vocational agriculture teachers may coop- 
erate with the Inter-State Milk Producers 
Association in turn, by: Including instruction 
in milk-marketing and cooperative problems 
in full-time and part-time classes in agricul- 
ture; encouraging a modified type of dairy 
herd improvement association work among 
vocational agriculture students; demonstrat- 
ing the results of instruction in dairying at 
local meetings of the association; and reporting 
at these meetings the results of outstanding 
accomplishments in dairying achieved by in- 
dividuals and chapters of the Future Farmers 
of America. 

It was suggested that the conference be- 
tween supervisors and teachers and executives 
of the Inter-State Milk Producers’ Coopera- 
tive be made an annual affair and that teachers 
and supervisors be invited to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the cooperative which is 


held in November. 


Feature Youth Program 

Future Farmers of America, the national 
organization of boys studying vocational agri- 
culture, and 4-H Club members will play a 
prominent part in the Seventh World’s 
Poultry Congress to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 28 to August 7, 1939. 

Arrangements are being made by the Youth 
Program Committee, of which R. B. Thomp- 
son, professor and head of the poultry hus- 
bandry division of the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, is chairman, for the Future Farmers 
of America and 4—H Club programs at the 
Congress. Present plans for the F. F. A. 
program call for a still action exhibit of the 
program of vocational education in agriculture 
in the United States and foreign countries, 
daily demonstrations of practical vocational 
agriculture activities, and an entertainment 
program presented by members of the Future 
Farmers of America and vocational agricul- 
ture students. 

An exhibit of poultry raised by vocational 
agriculture students and competitive contests 
of a varied nature are among the other fea- 


SUMMARY 








tures which will be included in the F. F, A, 
program at the Congress. 

Plans for the F. F. A. program will be dis- 
cussed at the 1938 regional conferences of 
State supervisors of agricultural education. 
Special regional committees will be appointed 
to discuss and make recommendations for the 
Youth Program at the Congress, and these 
recommendations will form the basis of plans 
to be formulated by the Youth Program 
Committee. 

The World’s Poultry Congress, which has 
never before been held in the United States, 
will, it is expected, draw representatives from 
approximately 70 different countries. 


Valuable Bibliographies 

A surprising number of requests are received 
by the Office of Education from time to time 
for information on courses of study in home 
economics and on the subject of home eco- 
nomics for boys. 

To meet this need, the Office has prepared 
two bibliographies, covering publications is- 
sued during the period 1932-38. One of these 
(Vocational Education Miscellany 2026) con- 
tains a list of courses of study in home eco- 
nomics published by State and city depart- 
ments of education. The other (Vocational 
Education Miscellany 2002) contains a list 
of books and bulletins, masters’ theses, and 
magazine articles on home economics for boys. 

While these bibliographies are not complete, 
they include many publications now in use by 
home economics teachers and supervisors in 
the States and should be helpful in that they 
give some idea of the type and scope of pub- 
lications that have been issued on the two 
subjects covered. 

The bibliographies, which are in mimeo- 
graphed form, are available free of charge to 
teachers or supervisors in the field of home- 
making education and to others who may be 
interested in them. 


150 Companies Participate 

“To make available to industry training 
services which will contribute to more effective 
supervision and to a better understanding of 
the human factor in employer-employee rela- 
tionships,” is the objective of training programs 
for foremen and supervisors, maintained by 
the vocational division, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Public instruction. 

“Effective production results,’’ a four-page 
pamphlet issued by the division explains, “‘are 
but part of the responsibilities of the modern 
foreman. He must interpret organization 
policies to employees, maintain employee 
morale, act as mediator between employees 
and management, and discharge certain duties 
as a teacher of green workers.” 
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With this in mind, the New Jersey foremen 
training ram offers instruction which will 
help the foreman analyze his responsibilities 
and develop the technique necessary to solve 
problems pertaining to production; safety, 
diseipli iorale and cooperation of workers; 
waste reduction; plant housekeeping; and to 
issuing orders, keeping records and formulating 
reports t offers instruction which will en- 


able the foreman to be a better teacher by 


familiariz himself with the reasons for 
training orkers, with the difficulties in- 
volved, with the use of job analysis to deter- 
mine what shall be taught, and with effective 
training devices and methods of checking 
training ré¢ 
It pro 
in indust 


ides for a course on human problems 

hich will acquaint foremen with 
some of ft fundamental causes of human 
behavior, the relationship of the individual’s 


physical condition and his environment to his 


behavior, nd the methods of dealing with 
emotiona enavior. 

Finally, the training program for foremen 
includes instruction in the technique of lead- 
ing conferences for foremen and actual practice 
in conducting conferences under observation. 

The pamphlet describing the foremen train- 
ing program calls attention to the fact that 
during the past 17 years the State department 
of public truction has cooperated with 150 
companic and organizations in foremen- 
training grams and that those trained in 
these programs have in turn conducted similar 
training grams for other workers in the 
plant t hich they are connected. 


School Spending Record 


That the home-economics department of 
the hig! chool should practice what it 
preach respect to budgeting by budg- 
eting its owl expenses, seems to be the 
thought behind some careful admonitions 
contained a recent news bulletin of the 
Illinois D on of Home Economics. 

The first step in operating the budget after 
the teacher knows the amount allotted to the 


cs department for the year, the 


nome-econom 


Illinois bulletin explains, is to plan the 
management of the budget. Both the plan- 
ning and the spending of the budget allotment 


should treated as a class problem to be 
home-economics pupils as a part of 


They should, with 


solved ny 


their practice program. 


the tea assistance plan the amount of 
money to be set aside for different purposes 
and the yproximate amount to be spent 
month eeping in mind that food expend- 
itures w be heavier in some months than 
in otners 

\ definite plan or system of keeping 
accounts under which all items of expenditure 
are classified, is advocated. Separate ac- 
counts are recommended for different phases 
of worl he foods accounts, it is suggested, 
will necessarily call for more divisions than 
either the clothing or the home accounts. 
Under the accounts covering instruction in 


preparat food, for instance, such items 
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as groceries, meat, ice, fuel, laundry, and 
illustrative material should be listed. 

Pupils may help in planning the budget, 
keeping the department accounts, and making 
out the cost accounting reports to be sub- 
mitted to the board of education from time to 
time. The teacher should see that the allow- 
ance for the home-economics department is 
divided in such a way that the needs of the 
department will be met. And, the Illinois 
news note cautions, she should remember, 
that no matter what type of budget system or 
accounting she uses, the work will not be 
successful unless, as is true in family budget- 
ing, all members of the group hold themselves 
for the results. 


equally responsible 


Tynan Appointed 

Maurice I. Tynan, formerly director of the 
division of the blind, Minnesota State Board 
of Control, has been appointed field agent for 
the blind in the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division, Office of Education. 





Maurice I. Tynan. 


Mr. Tynan, who has been connected with 
organizations concerned with work for the 
blind for the past 20 years, was born in 
Manchester, N. H., and received his early 
education in the elementary schools and in 
Perkins Institution, in Watertown, Mass. He 
pursued special courses in the field of social 
service at Boston University, the University of 
Toronto, and the University of Minnesota. 

For 3 years, Mr. Tynan was instructor in 
the Maryland School for the Blind, Baltimore, 
spending the summers in placement and social 
service work for the division for the blind, 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 

He left the Baltimore school in 1919 to 


become associated with the newly organized 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind in 
Toronto. During his service with this agency, 
he organized and was in charge of its salesroom 
department and directed the sale to large 
consumers of products made in the workshops 
Subsequently, he 
superintendent of the _ institute’s 
In this position 


operated by the institute. 
became 
Province of Ontario division. 
he was in charge of the general activities of 
the institute in the Province and, in addition, 
managed three factories for the blind—two for 
men and one for women. 

In 1921, Mr. Tynan accepted service with 
the Veterans Administration, first as voca- 
tional agent for the blind, in charge of advise- 
ment and training of blind ex-service men in 
eight States and the District of Columbia, and 
later as superintendent of the administration’s 
training center for blind ex-service men in 
Baltimore. 

It was from the latter position that Mr. 
Tynan went to St. Paul, in 1925, to take 
charge of work for the blind in Minnesota. 

Throughout his years of association with 
activities on behalf of the blind, Mr. Tynan 
has given special attention to measures for 
the prevention of blindness; to the develop- 
ment of standards in work for the blind com- 
parable to the standards maintained in other 
fields of social service; and to the develop- 
ment of programs of vocational guidance for 
the blind. 


Here’s Proof 


Vocational agriculture students in New 
Jersey rural high schools are demonstrating 
that corn can be grown to advantage in the 
State even though it is not geographically in 
the Corn Belt. 

The winner in the annual field-corn project 
contest for vocational agriculture students 
conducted cooperatively by the agronomy 
department of the New Jersey State College 
of Agriculture and the vocational division of 
the State department of public instruction 
was Walter Davis, of Pemberton, Burlington 
County, who secured a yield of 108.1 bushels 
on his home farm at a cost of 14.5 cents per 
bushel. This was the lowest cost per acre 
reported by any student enrolled in the con- 
test. Higher yields per acre obtained by 
North Jersey boys were at the expense of 
higher costs per bushel. Most economical of 
the yields reported in this section was that of 
Arthur Van Dyke, of New Brunswick, Mid- 
dlesex County, who reported a yield of 114.4 
bushels per acre at a cost of 18.9 cents per 
bushel. Edward Snook, of Sussex, Sussex 
County, produced 137.2 bushels at a cost of 
24.4 cents per bushel. 

Any pupil regularly enrolled in an all-day. 
or day-unit high school department of voca- 
tional agriculture who is carrying on a field- 
corn project as a part of supervised farming 
activities undertaken in connection with his 
agricultural course, may enter this contest, 
which is conducted under definite rules. 

C. M. ArTuur 
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In Public Schools 


Planning Council Survey 

A survey of public education in the State of 
Washington has been undertaken by the 
State planning council at the request of the 
Governor. As reported in the Seattle Educa- 
tional Bulletin: ‘‘The general objectives of the 
survey, according to Elmer L. Breckner, edu- 
cational research director of the planning 
council, are (1) to ascertain the status of the 
present educational organization and to indi- 
cate the major problems confronting the State; 
(2) to discover the extent to which educational 
ineaualities prevail in the State and to indi- 
cate the obstacles that prevent equalization of 
educational opportunity; (3) to ascertain 
whether or not the financial resources now 
available for the support of public education 
may be used to better advantage; $1) to 
discover the ways in which public education 
may meet more effectively the needs of the 
State and the individual members thereof; 
and (5) to suggest a plan for the continuous 
study of public education. 

“Special investigations will be held in con- 
nection with reorganization of iocal units, 
junior coilege studies, vocational education 
studies, and problems of school finance.”’ 


Parent Education Worker 

Under a cooperative plan with Alabama 
College, Lulu Palmer has assumed the duties 
of field worker in parent education with the 
State Department of Education of Alabama 
Her activities will embrace homemaking edu- 
cation for adults, and will continue to be 
sarried on in cooperation with the parent- 
teacher association groups of the State 
The aim is to enlarge the parent-education 
program as hitherto carried on 


Interesting Experiments 

“No school system will grow in the quality 
of its service unless principals and teachers 
are free, within reasonable limits, to initiate 
new plans and devices,’ says Edwin C 
Broome, superintendent of schools of Phila 


delphia, Pa., in his report for 1937. The 
following are examples of a few of the experi 
ments initiated in some of the schools of that 
city: 


“A 15-month group in first grades in many 
schools in the city to permit pupils to advance 
at their individual rates of speed 

“Experiments with school gardens for chil- 
dren with failing sight, and for orthopedic 
classes. 

“Experiments in conducting the first 3 
years on a flexible and informal, and ungraded 
basis. 

“Special experiment in an elementary school 
in grouping first- and second-grade pupils on 
the basis of skills in reading and arithmetic 
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‘Experiments in self-government in a num- 


ber of elementary schools in the organization 


of pupil councils. 

“Special community studies definitely or- 
ganized in a number of schools so that teachers 
may have detailed information as to the social, 
economic, industrial, and recreational condi- 
tions of the neighborhood in which the chil- 


dren live.”’ 


Michigan Reports 

In the primary, township, and consolidated 
school districts of Michigan, according to 
News of the Week issued by the department 
of public instruction of that State, 33,794 
pupils were transported in school buses and 
other cars during the school year 1936-37. 
The total cost was $728,744. State aid 
totaled $641,118, or 88.11 percent of the total 


cost of transportation. 


Service Jointly Operated 

A new chapter in the history of Seattle 
school placement recently began when the 
Public-School Placement Service became the 
Junior Employment and Counseling Service 
of Seattle and King County, Wash., accord- 
ing to a recent issue of The Seatile Educational 
Bulletin 
by the public schools and the Washington 
State Employment Service. The enlarged 
service is designed to help the young people of 
Seattle and King County who are under 22 


The new service is operated jointly 


years of age. 

Last year 3,525 boys and girls sought the 
help of the School Placement Service on their 
employment problems. Jobs were not avail- 
able for all that called, but 1,430 found em- 
ployment through a counselor’s recommenda- 
tion—approximately 40 percent of those who 
These were the tangible 
There was a large 


filed applications. 
results of the year’s work. 
immeasurable byproduct, as well, in the num- 


ber of young men and women who were en- 


couraged and advised. 


Interesting History 

The one hundredth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the first public school in St. Louis, Mo., 
on April 2, 1838, is being observed by the pub- 


lie schools of that city. The first school build- 
ing, which was a two-room, two-story building, 


cost $3,170 and housed 175 pupils. There 


were two teachers. Since funds for education 
were not plentiful the “Lancasterian’’ method 
of schooling was used. Pupils paid for tui- 
tion, for these schools were “‘public’”’ but not 
‘“free.”’” The tuition was $2.50 for a term of 3 
months for reading and writing, or $2 for 
reading only. <A certain number of poor chil- 
dren were, however, admitted free. The 
hours of the first school were from 8 to 5 
o’clock in summer, with 2 hours for lunch; 


and from 9 to 4 o’clock in winter with 1 hour 


xk 


for lunch. Vacations were the 2 weeks pre- 
ceding the second Monday in July and Janu- 


ary of each year. 


To Prepare Teachers for 
Parent Education 

Superintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania, Lester K. Ade, reports that re- 
cent legislation in that State has given permis- 
sion to schools to organize programs of parent- 
education. The division of extension educa- 
tion has been cooperating with the State coun- 
cil on parental education in the development of 
requirements for the temporary certification of 
parent-education teachers. Likewise, steps 
were taken to provide ways and means for the 
renewal of certificates, and the establishment 
“It ig expected,’ 


’ 


of permanent certification. 
says Superintendent Ade, “‘that during the 
next few years the field of Parental Education 
will grow into an important phase of the State 
education program.”’ 


W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 


* 


In Edueational Research 


Hartford Survey Report 

Strayer and Engelhardt have reported upon 
their survey of the Hartford (Conn.) schools 
in a volume called Forward to the Fundamentals 
in Education. The monograph is published 
by the bureau of publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University Although this 
report follows largely in form and attack pre- 
vious surveys of Strayer and Engelhardt, it 
does reflect clearly the recent educational 
emphasis on the adjustment of the curriculum 
to the pupils. The guidance function of edu- 
cation is emphasized and the attainment of 
pupils in the fundamental subjects minimized. 
The use of tests as tools in administration, 
curriculum, research, and in the guidance of 
pupils, is emphasized. Even the test results 
obtained in the school survey are used in 
determining pupil adjustment rather than as 
a measure of school attainment. The more 
recent surveys of Strayer and Engelhardt, the 
Cineinnati school survey, and the recent 
Philadelphia school survey all show varying 
degrees of this new method of attack in evalu- 


ating a school system 


Spelling Difficulties 

A List of Spelling Difficulties in 3,876 Com- 
mon Words has been issued by the bureau of 
publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the authorship of Arthur I. 
Gates. The following information is furnished 
for each word in this list: (a) The portion of 
the word with which pupils have difficulty, 
(b) the percent of error, (c) the most common 
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misspelling, and d) the grade level of compre- 
hensio! [he work is basic to the construc- 
tion of spelling lists and should also have an 
influence the development of reading ma- 


terials for different grades. ‘To indicate the 
t may be stated that 1,200,000 


misspellings were analyzed. 


size of the job, 1 


Diagnosis and Teaching 
An exes nt Summary and Selected Bibliog- 
earch Relating to the Diagnosis and 


Reading for the period 1930-37 


raphy of Re 
T% aching 


has been issued by the educational records 
bureau lhe summary takes up as subheads 
reading readiness; reading interests; reading in 
the content subjects; vocabulary studies; read- 
ing tests and testing procedures; speed of 


reading; relationship between reading achieve- 
ment and other factors; relation of dominance, 
handedne eyedness, and reversals to reading 
readiness; relation of visual and auditory de- 
fects to reading disability; activity programs 
and reading achievement; diagnosis and reme- 
dial training in reading; and provisions for 
superior re aders The author of the work is 
Arthur E. Traxler 
Grants for Research 

Recent grants for research by educational 
foundations include one in the radio field and 
motion-picture field. They are 
The motion- 


one in the 
both made for 5-year periods. 
picture project has its headquarters at the 
of Minnesota, although it is 
Dy the 


| niversity 


sponsored American Council on 


Educatio1 Che 


centered at Ohio State University. 


is te be 
The radio 


radio project 


project is sponsored by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee. The purpose in both 
cases is not to inaugurate a new program in 


these fields, but rather to evaluate existing 


facilities lhe chief aim for the radio project 
as reports r. Keith Tyler, director of the 
radio project, is as follows: (1) To gather 
evidence regarding the effectiveness of selected 
school broadcasts in achieving specified 
educatior objectives; (2) to make possible 
the formulation of generalizations regarding 
results to be ¢ xpe cted from specified types of 
broadcast 3) to discover criteria helpful 
in building new school broadeasts: (4) to 
gather « ence regarding the appropriate 
place of national, regional, and local broad- 
casts in accomplishing educational objectives; 
5) to gather evidence regarding the effective- 
ness of various described methods of utilizing 
broadcast 6) to develop techniques of 
evaluation appropriate for school broadcasts; 
and (7) t mprove school broadcasts as a 
direct res tol these objectives. 


Traits Analyzed 
Humbert Stout has presented an analysis of 
children. He 


shows that there is little in common between 


certain trait of individual 


achievement in subject matter, height, physi- 


cal defect, mechanical ability, and musical 


ability He also shows that even within 
an area, such as achievement in the elemen- 
tary scl ibjects, pupils exhibit large 
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variations between arithmetic achievement 
and language, arithmetic and reading, and the 
like. He concludes that a teacher must 
study each child in order to discover these 
individual variations and take account of 
them in instruction and guidance. Stout’s 
presentation of this material on differences 
within an individual is very effective. His 
report is made in the Journal of Experimental 
Education for September 1937. 

Davip SEGEL 


* 
In Other 
Government Agencies 


National Park Service 

The fourteenth session of the Yosemite 
School of Field and Natural History main- 
tained by the Government is to be held from 
June 20 to August 6 in Yosemite Park. The 
staff will be drawn from nearby universities 
and National Park Service personnel. One 
week will be spent on a park research reserve 
project and 2 weeks on a back country pack 
trip for the study of flora, fauna, and geology 
of the High Sierra. 

Fourteen men and six women possessing the 
requisite training and experience in natural 
sciences are to be selected. College gradua- 
tion or the equivalent is required; majors in 
the science field are preferred. Graduates of 
the school are chosen for ranger, ranger- 
naturalist, custodian, and park naturalist 
positions in national parks and monuments. 

No tuition fee is charged and cost to the 
student involves travel to Yosemite and inci- 
dental camping expenses. 

Write to C. A. Harwell, Park Naturalist, 
Yosemite National Park, California, for an 
application blank and prospectus. 

Services now being rendered the public by 
the United States Tourist Bureau of the 
National Park Service, with offices at 45 
Broadway, New York City, include: Distri- 
bution to the public (domestic and foreign) 
of accurate and impartial tourist information 
regarding the United States and its Territories 
and island possessions; maintenance of “‘over- 
the-counter” distribution of pictorial pamph- 
lets and brochures supplied to the Bureau by 
State publicity Government 
departments, and private agencies; reference 
of requests received by it for information and 
descriptive literature relating to the recrea- 
tional facilities of a particular State, Territory, 


departments, 


or island possession to the proper agency or 
official for direct reply; display of exhibits 
depicting advantages of travel and recreation 
in the United States and in its Territories and 
island possessions in five large windows on 
Broadway, and arrangements for the loan of 
such exhibits to organizations; preparation 
and presentation of recreational data con- 
cerning State facilities for international radio 
broadcasts; maintenance of a reference file of 
recreational facilities for use by writers, report- 





Textbooks for CCC camp from Albuquerque 
public-school depository. 


ers, and radio script writers; preparation of a 
calendar of events and maintenance of a file 
listing dates and descriptions of important 
public events; cooperation with steamship 
lines, railroads, and travel agencies in the pro- 
motion of group travel to and within the 
United States; and cooperation with adver- 
tising agencies in the preparation of material 
for publicizing national and State parks and 
promoting travel. 


Office of Indian Affairs 

Reading material for Indian CCC camps in 
the Southwest has been gathered from various 
illustration.) At Window 
Rock, Ariz., the local Boy Scout troop gath- 
ered magazines for the use of Navajo enrollees. 
From the textbook depository of four public 
schools 1,817 volumes were obtained, includ- 


sources. (See 


ing reference books, histories, books on science, 
and discontinued textbooks, and placed in 
Mescalero, Apache, Papago, and Navajo CCC 
camps. Discussion groups offered an incen- 
tive for reading. 

MarGaret F. Ryan 


* 


In Other Countries 


Summer-Holiday Course 

The University of Debrecen, Hungary, will 
hold a summer-holiday course from August ! 
to 18, 1938. This course was inaugurated in 
1927 and has become popular among European 
holiday courses, attracting in 1937, 733 stu- 
dents from 22 countries. 

These summer-holiday courses are planned 
to give enlightenment on problems relating to 
Central Europe and especially to the Danu- 
bian Basin and Hungary. The lectures are to 
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be given in English, French, German, Hunga- 
rian, Italian, and Polish languages by eminent 
Hungarian and foreign professors. In addi- 
tion to about 125 lectures, there will be lessons 
in the Hungarian, English, French, German, 
Italian, Polish, and Esperanto languages 
Those who attend the course may pass exam- 
inations and obtain certificates. 

For those who wish to study the Hungarian 
language more thoroughly or to prepare for the 
examination, training courses are held from 
July 10 to 30. 

An interesting program of entertainments 
and excursions, which include a week in Buda- 
pest (Aug. 18 to 25), has been arranged. To 
registered members of the summer course the 
Hungarian railways and ship companies are 
offering a reduction of 50 percent. Hungarian 
consuls in the respective countries will supply 
a cheap visa, if required, upon presentation 
of the membership card. The period of regis- 
tration is from June 1 to July 20, and no edu- 
cational qualification on the part of the guest 
is required. 

Particulars about the course may be had by 
writing to the secretary of the summer-holiday 
course, Nydri Egyetem, Debrecen 10. 


Teehnical Education 

The next International 
nical Education will be held at 
many, July 25 to 29, inclusive, 1938. It will 
consider seven main topics: The human aspect 
of labor, organization of practical training in 


Tech- 
Berlin, Ger- 


Congress of 


industry, contact between methods of work 
employed in technical and vocational schools 
and the business and technical world, recruit- 
ment of principals of vocational schools, com- 
mercial training of the technician and technical 
training of the business man, complementary 
technical instruction for adults, and the tech- 
nical press and technical education. 


Interested persons and organizations in the 


United States are invited to participate. 
Correspondence about the Congress may be 
addressed to the Secretariat of the Interna- 


tional Bureau of Technical Education, 2, Place 


de la Bourse, Paris, France. 


Correspondence Education 


An International Conference on Corre- 
spondence Education will be held at Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada, August 22, 23, and 
24, 1938. This comparatively new method of 
instruction, insofar as public education is 
concerned, has not previously been the subject 
Correspondence 


Australia, 


of an international meeting. 
instruction is used successfully in 
the Union of South Africa, Canada, some sec- 
tions of the United States, and possibly a few 
other countries. Enough experience in it has 


accumulated to make an international 
discussion very valuable and interesting. 


Inquiries may be addressed to The Organiz- 


been 


ing Secretary, International Conference on 


Education, Department of 


British 


Correspondence 
Education, Columbia. 


F. ABEL 


Victoria, 


JAMES 


College Receipts and Expenditures 


(Concluded from page 284 


TaBLE 1.—Trends in finantes of 311 degree-granting universities, colleges, and 


professional schools, 1929-30 to 1936-37 (1929-30 


100.0 





Institu- 
Item tions at- 
tended by 
white 
persons 
1 2 
Number of institutions reporting 288 
Receipts for educational general 
and capital purposes: 
1929-30 100. 0 
1931-32 80. 2 
1933-34 68. 5 
1935-36 86. 6 
1936-37 - 9] 
Expenditures for educational and 
general purposes: 
1929-30 100. ¢ 
1931-32 _- 112. 4 
1933-34 96. 1 
1935-36 _ _ - 106. 2 
1936-37 112.9 
Capital outlay: 
1929-30 100. 0 
1931-32 _ - 76. 6 
1933-34_ 18. 0 
1935-36 - : 50. 9 
1936-37 _ - 63. 8 


Percents of 1929-30 amounts 


ro All insti- Publicly Privately 

tions for ‘tetions controlled controlled 

pence venattins institu- institu- 

il = tions tions 
3 4 5 6 

23 311 192 119 

100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
61.7 79. 7 79. 0 81.3 
57. 5 68. 2 65. 7 73. 9 
80. O S86. 4 88. 7 81.3 
ja. & 91. 0 90. 5 92. 0 
100. O 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
106. 3 112. 3 114. 6 107. 5 
94, 5 96. | 94.8 98. 7 
107. 5 106. 2 108. 8 100. 9 
110.9 112.9 116. 1 106. 3 
100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
102. 7 77.9 68. 7 96. 2 
51. 2 19. 7 18. 2 22. 5 
67. 7 1.8 63. 6 28. 4 
31, 1 62. 1 78. 3 30. 2 
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Conservation Activities 


for Children 


y) 


Concluded from page DT 7) 


and his style of writing in his description of 
thrush, in The 
article 


the water ouzel, or water 


Mountains of California or in his 
Among the Birds of the 
National Parks. 
views of Muir’s 
with sketches. 
Muir’s 


servation 


Yosemite in Our 
Some pupils can write re- 
books 

Others can plan a poster to 

field of 


and illustrate them 


show influence in the con- 


A Conservation Honor Roll 


A class can make a conservation honor roll 
of statesmen who were conservationists—pref- 
erably statesmen about whom the pupils have 
already read in connection with their history 
or geography lessons. With the name of each 
person chosen by the children for a place on 
the honor roll, there should be terse statements 
indicating the contribution he made and the 
place and date of his birth. Muir’s name can 


be made to stand out to show his own con- 


tribution and the fact that he influenced some 
of the others listed. Such a list can be made 
the basis of a coordinated plan to celebrate, 
with some genuine conservation activity, the 
several of the Nation’s great 
The following is an llus- 


birthdays of 
conservationists 


trative list including a few names as suggestive: 
William Penn.—-One acre in every five for trees. Born at 

Tower Hill, London, October 14, 1644 

Washington He practiced crop rotation and 

Born at ‘‘Wakefield”, 


February 22, 1732 


Creorge 
restricted his acreage of tobacco 
Westmoreland County, Virginia 

Themas Jefferson.—One of the first advocates of contour 
tillage. Born at “Shadwell Albemarle County, Virginia, 
April 13, 1743 
Born at Cald- 


Grover Cleveland Chirteen forest reserve 


well, New Jersey, March 18, 1837 


John Muir.—No conservationist ever loved nature more 
Born at Dunbar, Scotland 

Theodore Roosevelt He saved 16,000,000 acres of disputed 
forest land for the publi 


National monuments, and park 


ind dedicated idditional reserves, 
Born in New York City, 


October 27, 1858 


Sources of Information 


There are several helpful sources of informa- 


tion available to most teachers and pupils. 


Muir’s own writings, such as those mentioned, 
afford stimulating information and suggestions 
for activities. If not available in local libra- 
ries, these can frequently be borrowed from 
Some school readers include 
excerpts from Muir’s 
Children’s encyclopedias contain brief biog- 
writing to the National 


State libraries 


books and _ articles. 


raphies of him. By 
Parks Service, United States Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., the teacher 
charge a mimeographed 
a mimeographed bibliog- 


can secure without 
sketch of Muir’s life, 
raphy of his writings and books about his life, 
and an outline of suggested activities, some of 
which can be adapted to the school curriculum. 
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